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DR. JAMES PARK Mc- 
CALLIE, Headmaster of the 
McCallie School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, was award- 
ed the Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Award on Feb- 
ruary 11, at the annual meeting of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Dr. McCallie, a mathematician and astron- 
omer of some note, is also a distinguished educator. 
He has been head of the McCallie School, a preparatory 
school for boys, since 1905, during which time the 
enrollment increased from 58 to 430. He is even better 
known nationally as a churchman and leader in re- 
ligious education. In 1905, when chairman of the 
Religious Work Committee of the Y.M.C.A., he 
launched the Chattanooga Plan of Bible teaching in 
the public high schools. This Plan is still in effect in 
that city and in nearly a thousand other communities 
in the Southeast. 

When seventeen years old, Dr. McCallie taught a 
mission Sunday school at Ragged Mountains. From 
1906-1920 he was superintendent of the Missionary 
Ridge Presbyterian Sunday School in Chattanooga. 
He has been teaching an adult Bible class in the First 
Presbyterian Church for the past twenty years. 


James Pp rh Whe-Calle | 


The boys in his school . 
have felt the influence of | 
Dr. McCallie’s strong evan- | 
gelistic motivation. He has : 
regularly taught Bible each year | 
to the Senior Class. For the past _ 
ten years the school, under his lead- 
ership, has been giving $2,000. a year. 
for the Kashing High School in Kashing, 
China. One of his pupils was Dr. Timothy 
Tingfang Lew of China. At the present time Dr. Mc- 
Callie is leader of a group of thirteen boys of high > 
school age who are planning to enter the ministry. 


In his denomination, the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., Dr. McCallie was a member of the Executive 
Committee on Foreign Missions from 1913 to 1946, 
a delegate to the Edinburgh Missionary Conference in. 
1910, and seven times Commissioner to the General 
Assembly, in addition to holding other important 
posts. Dr. E. D. Grant has written of him, “There is 
hardly a phase of the Church’s program through his 
years of active lay service which he has not touched 
in some way.” 


The International Council is honored to grant its: 
national award to this distinguished leader in many 
phases of religious education. 


Gospel folly — 


To believe in a ‘‘man who was hanged” 


By J. Carter Swaim * 


This is the third in a series of meditations by 
Professor Swaim based on the new light which 
has broken forth on the Word through the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament. 


LMOST EVERYONE has heard a sermon on “the 

foolishness of preaching,” based on the King James 
rendering of I Corinthians 1: 21: “For after that in the 
wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” Consider the new truth that shines out in 
the Revised Standard translation: ‘For since, in the wis- 
dom of God, the world did not know God through wisdom, 
it pleased God through the folly of what we preach to 
save those who believe.” 

For one thing, the Revised Standard Version is gram- 
matically more accurate: “after that .-. .” suggests a 
mere succession in time; the Greek word implies, a causal 
relation. It is not simply that, subsequent to man’s un- 
belief, God decided to try something else, but that because 
of the difference between divine and human wisdom, God 
resolved to make himself known in a way which the world 
would consider foolish. The Greek word for “foolishness” 
is the one from which we get “moron.” 

The Revised Standard is also smoother English, “those 
who believe” being more natural than “them that believe.” 
Both phrases translate what in the original is a present 
participle denoting continuous action. Saving faith, in other 
words, is here described as a habit, a disposition, a set 
of the soul, rather than as a single act. 


The point of the passage 


But the basic difference between the two translations 
reveals that the King James Version missed the point! It 
is not “the foolishness of preaching” but “the folly of 
what we preach.” The emphasis is not upon the act of 
preaching. but upon its content! Preaching as done by 
many may be a foolish act. One man said that he delivered 


to preach, the one he actually preached, and the really good 
one that he preached to himself on the way home! Only 
those who have stood in the pulpit can realize how gracious 
God is in taking the hasty, ill-advised words of men and 
turning them to His own glory. 


*Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


March, 1949 


himself of three sermons every Sunday: the one he intended - 


The fact is, however, that that is not what Paul is talking 
about in this passage. Benjamin Jowett is remembered as 
one of the greatest educators England ever had. A clergy- 
man of the Anglican communion, he was an eminent Greek 
scholar, renowned for his translation of Plato. Master of 
Balliol College and vice-chancellor of Oxford University, 
he was even more noted for the profound personal influence 
he had on his pupils. Jowett once remarked to a friend, 
“Well, we are asking a great deal of the world to accept 
as the explanation of the universe, as the only secret of 
the meaning of life, a man who was hanged.” 

Everything depends, of course, upon who it was that 
was hanged. But that is the essence of the Christian Gospel, 
the nub of the Christian philosophy, the key to Christian 
history. The whole of the New Testament is concerned to 
exhibit the truth that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself” (II Corinthians 5: 19); that in him 
love—suffering, sorrowing, sympathetic—was carried to 
the extreme point of self-giving, “making peace by the 
blood of his cross” (Colossians 1:20). 

The world considers this to be moronic. Salesmanship 
starts from quite another principle, nor is it the psycholo- 
gist’s way to win friends and influence people. Yet Chris- 
tian experience has found it indeed to be the wisdom of 
God and the power of God. Let us be glad for the incisive 
way in which the Revised Standard Version forces this 
upon our attention: “it pleased God through the folly 
of what we preach to save those who believe.” 


The perfect drives out the imperfect 


A minister facetiously objected to the Revised Standard 
Version because it had spoiled some of his sermons, but 
every honest man knows that a sermon which rests upon 
faulty or inadequate translation ought to be spoiled—and 
quickly. One cannot again use “the foolishness of preach- 
ing” as if it were a satisfactory rendering of Paul’s thought 
—and certainly it was never intended to justify lazy habits 
of study, poor preparation, or dishonest effort. 

Yet anyone dependent upon English versions who has 
been left by earlier translations with an incomplete under- 
standing of God’s Word need not feel too badly if better 
translation makes his previous utterances appear inad- 
equate: he was simply acting upon the best that he knew, 
and God always counts that to us for righteousness. In 
the apocryphal “Acts of Paul,” one of his converts says: 
“he who assists you in preaching, has assisted me to 
baptize,” and God does overrule the shortcomings of 
those who place their best at the service of His highest. 

But when one has a better translation, he cannot again 

fall back upon the old! Concerning our knowledge of God, 
Paul says: “when the perfect comes, the imperfect will 
pass away” (I Corinthians 13:10). Because it is the Greek 
Testament which will always be authoritative, and because 
the English language is continually changing, we do not 
look for perfection or finality in versions, but when a 
better rendering is given, the earnest student has no al- 
ternative than to reject the less perfect. 
- March 2nd is Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, 
that season of the year when Christian thought is especially 
directed- towards the suffering and death of “a man who 
was hanged.” What better time to contemplate the vast 
difference between the cleverness of the world and “the 
‘sheer- folly’ of the Christian message”? 


Companions in service 


Web this issve begims a serial which will be of special 
imferest to these responsible for traiming leaders 
ond keeping the church school going. FE is the sfory 
es a ee eae 


ond teachers meets for the first ime and plans for 
the summer and the year ahead. 

The Wen. Vernon McMaster, $.T_D., is Archdeacon 
of Montgomery, Alabama. He was unfil 1947 Ad- 
mmmastratiwe Secretory of the Division of Christian 
Education, National Counal of the Protestant Epis- 
cope! Church. He served for a number of years on 
end of Weekday Education of the Internafional 
Council of Religicews Education. f you want fo know 
what Mr. Vinfom did the year before in his training 
cless, read Dr. McMaster’s book, Tips fo Teachers, 
published by Morehouse-Gorhom Co. ; 


HE REV. MR. VINTON bumg op the telephone, a 

broad smile om his leam face. He was as pleased as he 
locked Lacy Morton, the church school secretary-treasurer, 
Fast called to sey excitedly that all the officers and 
teachers for the comimg year would he present at the Plan- 
ming Meeting mest Tuesday, Jume & Every one! Lacy was 
often exuberant. but there was good reason for her attitude 
ow. To bawe coer pone pececet wold be a grand lecguaeis, 
and this mecting was the mest Important one of the year. 
Tf they were all m om the initial planing of the work, they 
would take more imierest in it. 

The mimister Inoked omee more at the Histon bis desk. 
though be knew the mames by heart. Bat what am oppor- 
iameitw. to have everyone facing together new tasks—learn- 
ime together. and together growimg as leaders, and no 
dowkét 2s Christians, tno! 

The check school was small There was an enrollment 
ef Ta. amd usally about 60 were present. There was 2 
perish room 2t the back of the sanctuary. where the 
younger children met. Mrs. Ida Williams had had the nurs- 
exy class for several years and had put up screens around 
2 mice bee commer where am informal program could go on 
group. the frst and second graders. The four older groups 
met im the sametuary for worship and scattered about the 
cleurch for class perieds. Sue Powell took her third and 
Seeetls graiess to the beck of the chench, where pews bed 
Sev oemabgamiien- = fete oak ae 
table beld books amd materiaik Frank Nordyke, who had 
i lgeccadea aise Gh: anil acelidigeedin ieee A 
with Henry Potter as teacher. took over the choir loft. 
Martha Whitside would have the teacher training class here 
mm the pastor's study. 

Gn Tuseday evenimg the group gathered im the study, 
Sieg i to overflowing Besides the seven teachers and 
the superintendent there were Lucy, the secretary, tossing her 
blond hair as she bantered with Frank; and the two mu 
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Chapter I. 
Looking forward 


By Vernon McMaster 


sicians, Betty, the high school girl who played for 

little children. and Exnest Benson, the church organis 
who played for the older groups. Mary Billings was there 
in her new role as ibrarian. Mr. Vinton had had to unde: 


Jane Peterson, teacher of the beginners” class, looked 
at Mr. Vinton and smiled. “This is quite a change fron 
our training class last year, when five of us used to meet 
with you. Now we are.~ she counted rapidly, “thirteen!~ 

“Thirteen’s my lucky number.” replied the mimister. ~ 
hope there will be thirteen at every meeting. George, we're 
all here. You take over.” 

George Barclay, who had recently been appoinied a: 
superintendent, looked over the agenda he had prepared fe 
the meeting. George was known im the commumify as a 
Promising young business man, and known im the church 
as a loyal and hard working member. Mr. Vinton thought 
George might have real talent as an executive. 

After calling on the mimisier for an opening prayer, 
George greeted the others present, thanked those who had 
worked im the school the previous year, and welcomed the 
five new teachers who had studied with Mr. Vinton the} 
year before. Then he went on, “The first order of business } 
is to talk about the summer We always have 
trouble getting teachers for the summer months because of F 
vacations. | think Mr. Vinton has a suggestion to make.”): 

ae fe Sy ees le ee 
said Mr. Vinton. “Other churches have done it and this) 
would be a real chars: Sar’ us tally ot. ieee gee 
covered that I can rent the 16mm sound projector and y 
sereen from the high school. I suggest that for the groups 
who meet in the sanctuary we use a series of sound movies } 
om the Ee ot St. ee eee ee eee 
that go with them. All the group could meet 
talk shoul story, acc the Siu, aad tee datas i aa 
unless we want to break up for special study.” He proceeded? 
to describe the plan more fully. The others questioned him 
and became more and more enthusiastic about the idea. 
They agreed that it would be appealing to the older children > 
and that it would be educational for the adults, too. 4 

After the summer plans were completed. the superinten— 


materials ready to distribute to the wachers. Let's start | 
with the nursery group.” 

George and Mr. Vinton hed talked ia ovey mad bed Ga 
cided to select the courses themselves, this year. 
those they thought the teachers could best use. Pi 
after 2 year’s experience the teachers could help to 
the study materials. 

Lacy gave the nursery teacher's manual and a 
of the pupil's picture leaflet to Ida As she did so 
called Ida’s attention to the fact that she was being 
to use an entirely new course during the coming year_ 
Briefly he showed her how much better it was than the 


i 
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George followed the same procedure as Lacy gave the 
ther teachers their manuals and samples of the pupil: 


any questions about how to teach them. They were 
asked to list any maieriak which would help them do 
lier work. 

“Do come to see me.” urged Mr. Vimion. “Ii I can help 
solve your problems about content of the courses be- 
ore you meet with your clases im Sepiember. then you 
ill be able to give atiention ite procedures and to helpmz 
he individual members of the class. I'm zomg om my wace- 
in August. so be sare to come in before then~ 
“Don't worry. TT be calling you up soon, said Frank. 
‘This text scares me. I see I've got 2 lot of stndying to do 


“Now, said Georse. “Td like to turn the spotlight on 
our two musicians. Next year we want the musical part 
of the worship im each of the departments to be as carefully 
planned as any other. We learn 2 great deal of religion 
through music~ 

“] used io visit in a children’s department where we 
lived before.” said Dorothy Kean, who was io teach the 
first primary class. “and I noticed that they used soft 
piano music in the worship service. to create the proper 
mood. I think Betty can help us with incidental music as 
well as with accompanying the simple sores the children 
sing. In one of the beoks I read it told about children 
making up little hymns. Maybe Beiiy could help them 
with the tumes and harmonize them om the piano 

“Td love to do that.” ssid Betty eagerly. “I've just begun 
to take music composition and i's fun! This summer [Tm 
going to go through all the song books for litle children 
and learn by heart some of that soit music Mrs. Kean 
spoke of.~ 

“Eamest is going to have wark, ioo. said Mr. Vinton_ of 
the church organist. “For msiamce, during our opening 
worship we will want to learn a number of new hymns 
Eamest, will you select the ones you think we oushi io 
know and teach them to us? At some of the greai festival 
of the church year well ask you to play some of the m- 
spiring music written for those occasions. How about tel 
ling us some of the stories of the hymns and anthems. 
Earnest, so well be able to sing or Esten te them imiell- 

23> 

“You know me.” replied Earnest. “I always like to tik 
about music. FT de some stedyins this summer, tea, and 
then you can put me down for some talks~ 

“That reminds me.” interrupted George. “Mr. Vinion 
has agreed to continue to lead the worship services for the 
alder classes. I got the idea maybe I'd like te try te do the 
same for the younger children. Fve never heard of a man 
doing that, but I don't see why not. Ai least I can do what 
Betty and Ida and Jane and Dorothy tell me to do. What 
do you think?~ 

There was some lifting of eyebrows among the women 
‘mentioned, but they decided to reserve expressions of ap- 
prehension until Ister. “I think it will be very good to 
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have a2 man around every Sumday mormms” said Ida 
honestly. “Ti will let the children see thai men are imicr- 
ested im the church school as well z= women” The ciher= 
nodded: they could at least go that far. 

“One of the persons who will be of mast help in you i= 
our new librarian” said George. “Mary. have you any 
plans yet?~ 

“Ever since Mr. Vinton asked me io be Ebrarian Ive 
been thinking a lot about =~ said Mary- “Ai first I couldnt 
see where there d be much te do. Bui aiter hearing you talk 
over your courses I dont see how we ever soi along wiih 

out 2 library. You will need pictures and reference books, 
and we ought to have some reading books for ihe children 
And if were gome ito Sati using visual maierials mavbe 
we ought to buy some slides and filmsirips and even a pro- 
jector. But where can we set the money for all these 
thmss?~ 

Everyone Was amazed ai this enih=iastic ouibarsi irom 
Mary. whe had been very quiet all wens. Ai fs Mr. 
Vinton couldnt thik how to am=wer her question. “Per- 
haps we cam get more money from ihe church treasarer~ 
he said at last. “But that won't he enoush~ 

“Les ask the other organizations io help™ suggested 
Lucy. “After all. most of the people m them have children 
im the church school. And they could use some of the m2- 
terial. io 

“Thai's a fe idea.” said Mr. Vinian_ “and I'll beck you 
up im every way I can™ 

At this poimt George broke imte-the discussion. He had 
looked at his watch and discovered that ihe mecimg had 
heen goimz on for almost iwo hours. “Time's just about 
up.” he ammounced_ “Shall we stand fer the benediction?~ 

After the dosing prayer the sroup quickly dispersed. As 
they disappeared Georze turned to Mr. Vinton. dasped his 
hands above his head m the gesture of a victor, and Mr. 
Vinton grinned at him triumphantly. The mectine had been 


2 success. They were on their way- 


How fo Use This Issue 
of the International Journal 


The children’s workers will be interested in — 
“Loving the Problem Child pase 6: “Carme Exoush 

toe Pray.” page 12. and “A Conference with Teachers.~ 
pase 1S 


The youth workers will surely wont te read — 
“Christian Vocation.” pase 14. “Radio m the Youth 
Fellowship.” page 17; “Junior Highs. the Bible. and V2 
cation School.~ paze 16; “Let Us Help You.~ page 9. and 
“The Cros: Was His Own pace 20 


The pastor, superintendent and director will ike — 

“Looking Forward page 4; “A Conference with Teach- 
ers, page 18. “A Family Week Calendar” pase 11. “Wake 
Up Your Aduk Bible Clas” paze 7 . and the kadership 
ehecation filmirips, pace 39. Be sure the pastor ake reads 
“Gospel Folly~ on pase 5. 
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Loving the 
problem child 


By Gyda G. Plette* 


VERY CHURCH SCHOOL has at least one; almost 
every department has one; sometimes we feel that 
each class has one! In leadership education classes we often 
hear the remark, “We couldn’t try that in our school; we 
have a couple of bad boys who spoil everything!” 

Let us take some of these “problem” boys and girls 
apart and see what makes them act as they do. After a 
diagnosis has been made, perhaps we can understand them 
better. However, just understanding them will help little 
unless as we understand them we shall learn to love them, 
—and then the problem is half-solved. 

These troublesome children can be divided into Several 
distinct types which we shall consider later, but there 
are some general rules that fit with all of them. 

In the first place, scolding does not help! They have 
been scolded at school, church school, by the neighbors, 
and at home and have become immune to scoldings. Save 
your energy for other purposes. In the second place, praise 
does help! Some children never get praise and crave it 
more than most of us do. A third-grader who had been 
disturbing the entire worship, stopped talking long enough 
to help a first-grader find the correct page in the hymn 
book. The leader commended him for it publicly and he 
sat up straight and cooperated through the rest of the 
service. 

As a third rule, do not go to parents with complaints. 
They will either resent your judgment and withdraw the 
child from the church school, or they will do very little 
about it. If they do punish the child, he will resent your 
having reported him and you will be farther than ever from 
your goal of winning his interest and loyalty. Certainly 
you should visit the home, to get a better understanding 
of the child. You may find it possible to work constructively 
with the parents without complaining about the child’s 
conduct. Frequently a sense of insecurity in the family 
fellowship is a basic cause of disturbing behavior. To send 
a child home from class is also a poor idea. He probably 
will not go home anyway, and he is not likely to get the 
help from his home which only you can give him. 

In most cases of difficult children, there is some physical 
reason. Nervousness in a child is more apparent in the 
public school where he must be quiet for a long period of 
time, than in the church school. A conference with the 
school teacher would reveal what his attitude is there. 
Some parents appreciate a suggestion that the child sée 
a doctor, that perhaps he needs a tonic or more sleep. 
If the whole group of children is restless, it is the fault 
of the teacher or of the surroundings. They may need 


* Specialist in children’s work with St. Paul Council of Churches 
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exercise; let them stand a while, or march around, and 
open the windows. Be sure the lighting is good; a poorly 
iighted room is often the sole reason for inattention. 
Occasionally there is a child who seems to have no 
respect for a teacher until she uses force in disciplining 
him. Evidently he knows no other language. This, of course 
is not practical in the church school, and all other methods” 
should be tried first. If the group has established a standard | 
of conduct the other children will help to keep the trouble- 
some one in order. If they are all busy doing something 
in which they are interested, they will not appreciate being 


- disturbed by one person, and will bring group disapproval 


to bear upon him. Again the trouble may be a conflict in 
personalities between the child and the teacher. Try him 
in another class and see if he does better there. 

As a last resort, it sometimes helps to march such a boy 
to his seat, seat him very firmly and explain to him in no 
uncertain terms what’ is expected of him. Once is usually 
enough. Follow your action as soon as seems expedient 
with some kindness to him. Ask him to do something for 
you, address some easy question to him, or just pat his 
shoulder or brush his hair out of his eyes as you stand 
near him. Show him that you still love him even while 
you must discipline him. This type of child usually comes 
from a home where there is very little love or very little 
recognition of God. 

Some boys and girls are trouble-makers because they 
are far above the level of intelligence of the rest of the 
group and the teacher is not challenging these brighter 
ones. They will not start mischief if you give them special 
assignments commensurate with their ability and also give 
them a chance to report on these. In any case you should 
demonstrate to your class that you have prepared your 
lesson and have something of interest to teach. _ 

Another type of problem-maker is the very opposite 
type; he has a lower intelligence quotient than the rest 
of his age-group and has never been able:to feel important 
because of any contribution he can make. He feels that 
the only way he can draw attention to himself is to be 
naughty. This type of boy usually comes early and needs 
to be kept busy. Perhaps you can purposely leave the 
chairs for him to arrange, or give him the responsibility 
for passing out the hymn books. Make him feel that it is 
important that they are distributed evenly and that every 
one is collected afterwards, and that you have faith in his 
ability to do it right. 

How grateful we are that only a few children, after all, 
are really “problem” children! Even normal children have 
problems, but we can learn to recognize them and use 
them as opportunities to guide these children in Christian 
growth. Do anything you can to get better acquainted 
with the child who worries you. You will grow to sense 
why he feels as he does and acts as he does. In loving him 
more, you will be led to say and do the things that will 
help him. Study psychology, but also study him! The 
study sometimes reveals that it is more the fault of the 
teacher than of the pupil. 

If you cannot love even the naughtiest, least-attractive 
child in the class, you should not be a teacher in any 
school. You can teach a gospel of love only after you 
yourself have learned it and practiced it. When you find 
yourself exasperated by a child’s conduct, remember that 
he is not a “problem,” but a boy or girl who is hungry 
for love and understanding. 
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Wake up your adult Bible class! 


Adults classes gain new zest through enrichment of 


program and development of a sense of mission 


RE YOU WEAK AND RUN DOWN?” inquired the 

voice of the radio announcer. One of the little group 
gathered in the church parlor reached for the volume con- 
trol and remarked, “That fits our men’s class exactly!” 
“Tt fits ours, too,” said one of the women present. “The 
theme song of our class ought to be, ‘Art thou weary? 
Art thou languid?. Art thou sore distrest?’ ” 

Many thoughtful Christians are critical, with cause, of 
the adult classes in the church schools. However, these 
tens of thousands of adult Bible classes present a unique 
challenge of exceptional appeal. 

Many adult Bible classes have put new life into their 
meetings and their fellowship. Nor have they found it 
necessary to reorganize radically to do this. Rather, the 
new vitality has come through enriching the class session 
and developing a sense of mission within the group. Here 
is how some adult classes have done this. 


Give life to Bible reading 


Some of the dullest Bible classes, surprising as it may 
seem, use regularly a reading from the Scriptures. Now, 
with very few exceptions the Bible selections chosen for 
the Uniform Lessons are decidedly worth reading. Surely 
anyone who has heard the Bible read well understands 
the power of the Book, when it is given a chance. 

For example, three different reading voices might assume 
the roles to present a Bible portion like the parable of 
the Prodigal Son: one, the father; the others, each of the 
sons. The use of different translations and versions of the 
Bible awakens new appreciation of the texts involved. The 
Revised Standard Version has been a source of renewed 
interest in the New Testament wherever used. 

One class occasionally utilizes readers whose present day 
occupation fits the character in the lesson. A physician 
read the passages from the Gospel according to Luke, the 
New Testament doctor. In a similar way they use a house- 
wife, an attorney, a teacher and others who read from 
sections of the Bible written by their biblical professional 
counterparts. Another class has brought the New Testament 
or Old Testament lesson material before its members by 
having the reader appear in costume appropriate to the 
times of the writer. This requires research? Of course. But 
that is an additional educational advantage. 

The same is true of presenting the biblical portion of 
the lesson through dramatics or in a musical setting. The 
twenty-third psalm and the Lord’s prayer are exceptionally 
impressive when sung to the Malotte setting by a special 
group or heard on recording. These are but two of the 
many possibilities. There are recordings of the Sermon 
on the Mount and filmstrips and slides of the Bible texts 
and of the geographical environment of Bible writers. Give 
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By Richard E. Lentz * 


life to the Bible reading and the class will live! 
Stimulate genuine prayer 


A second element of the usual adult class session is 
prayer. Now Jesus’ teaching recognizes the possibility that 
prayer may become an uninspiring experience. But there 
is no suggestion that prayer be abolished because of that 
danger. Sometimes the dullness of the prayers of a class 
originates in their familiarity: the same people say the 
same thing week after week. Surely everyone has 
noted that faltering prayers or brief prayers on occa- 
sion are quite helpful because they possess a certain 
spontaneity or earnestness which more than offsets any 
lack of finished style. This suggests that leadership in 
prayer might rotate, so that all would have the opportunity 
and development that derive from leading others through 
spoken prayer. 

A litany of devotion often serves to unite a group in 
prayer. A number of litanies may be included in your 
church hymnal. Prayer hymns also may be read in unison 
or antiphonally by the class. Occasionally musical prayers 
add vitality to the experience of devotion. Prayers that 
have been spoken by great leaders are inspiring when a - 
group reads them reverently together. The petitions of 
Abraham Lincoln, Dwight L. Moody, George Washington 


add to the spiritual sensitiveness of an adult group. 


Bahnsen from Monkmeyer 
A visit to the library may uncover new methods of teaching. 
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One men’s class decided that the prayers of the session 
were uninspiring because they were not focused specifically. 
This group introduced a one-minute presentation of some 
definite need in their community or elsewhere; starving 
children, delinquent youth, a bereaved family. Then there 
followed the group prayer directed especially toward solving 
the problem presented. In this way the prayer gained point 
and vitality. 

A class that experiences genuine prayer will surely not 
lack inspiration. 


Broaden the class fellowship 


One of the common criticisms of the adult class is that 
it becomes a clique. Strangers or people with new ideas 
are unwelcome. But the unwholesome character of these 
groups is not in their being a fellowship, but rather, in 
their being exclusive to an unchristian degree. Other adult 
groups become merely social fellowships because their 
major interest has come to be centered about the refresh- 
ment table. 

But is it not true that the fellowship experience gains 
new significance every day? Small face to face groups 
where one is understood and appreciated as an individual 
are among the most important learning relationships. The 
Christian faith is not transmitted solely by word of mouth. 
An adult class that becomes a true Christian fellowship may 
perform virtual miracles of reform and rehabilitation. One 
has but to study the program of such groups as Alcoholics 
Anonymous to be confronted with the potentialities of a 
supporting fellowship. 

A man who had decided to take his own life, dropped 
into a Sunday school class out of curiosity. A year later he 
confessed his original plan of self destruction. “What 
changed your mind?” he was asked. He answered, “The 
rub of Christian shoulders next to mine.” The hunger for 
fellowship strikes increasing numbers of people every year. 
Lonely people, uprooted families, older adults, young adults 
without married friends, these and hundreds of other types 
of fellowship-starved people are waiting wistfully for 
Christian groups to include them in cordial sustaining 
fellowship. 

The course for the adult class to pursue is not to seek 
less fellowship but more: more cordial, more inclusive fel- 
lowship. In this spirit the class will assume the initiative 
in locating the new people in the community. It will visit 
the homes of trouble and illness. It will share anniversaries, 
promotions, and hardships. A vesper service or a class 
picnic are both fellowship experiences. Significant fellow- 
ship on this broad basis will not just happen. Careful plans 
and consistent follow up, will be required. 


Undertake service projects 


“But do they do anything but meet?” is another question 
skeptics ask about the adult class. Of course what is meant 
here by “do anything” is service. Learning of itself is 
doing something. If a class is stimulating its adult mem- 
bers to progressive development of a mature Christian 
philosophy of life, it need not be driven to defend its ex- 
istence. A sound, comprehensive knowledge of the Bible 
has value in and of itself. And yet many lessons are learned 
only in action. Inaction tends to prove enervating. 

Many adult classes carry on amazing programs of service, 
including charities and mission work. There is never a 
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shortage of need in the community. The president of one 
great class said, “We should not use Christ’s name unless 
we are going to do his work.” For over twenty-five years 
members of that class have furnished shoes, eyeglasses, and 
milk to children of the city. An appreciation of their prac- 
tical projects has envigorated the entire class organization. 

A number of strong adult classes, however, have decided 
to undertake no independent philanthropy but to channel 
all of the resources of their groups into the work of the 
church. Their service outlets are all of the leadership oppor- 
tunities of the church. Scoutmasters, teachers of boys’ 
groups, youth counselors, ushers, choir members, service 
committees of the congregation, are supplied from these 
adult classes. Their service programs are a part of the 
total church life. In explaining his preference for this rela- 
tionship one teacher said, “An adult class is not a school 
or a church. The whole church is the body of which the 
adult class is one organ. Unless there is strong circulation 
among all of the organs, they are not healthy.” 

However all are agreed on one principle: No class can 
long retain vitality if it is satisfied merely to “talk 
Christian.” Active classes do not die! 


Vary teaching methods 


“What we need is a new teacher!” How often have you 
heard that? Back of the declaration are many different 
conditions. .A class may wish entertainment only, so 
periodically they may request a new show. Or they may not 
at present have a teacher, only a lecturer. The majority of 
teachers of adult classes try too hard! A very wise in- 
structor of teachers cautioned them, “When cornered, teach; 
otherwise let the students learn!” 

The church’s classes for adults might profit from using 
many of the newer methods so effective in other fields of 
adult education. Group discussion, symposium and debate 
are found much more effective than the straight lecture 
method. Most of the adult classes have reserves of talent, 
information, experience that would greatly enliven the whole 
study experience. 

One of the most vigorous groups in America uses com- 
mittees for investigation and report as a part of lesson 
presentation. Four men visited the juvenile detention home, 
interviewed the boys, their instructors and the police. Their 
findings were laid before their class as a part of the Sunday 
lesson. Investigation of epilepsy, displaced persons, Jewish 
worship were introduced in the same way. Learning 
through this method is much more significant than through 
reading about the facts. 

A visit to the public library, an evening school for adults, 
or an analysis of radio programs will reveal dozens of 
techniques usable for the adult class of the church. The 
young adult class in one church appointed a committee 
to confer with the teacher on “new methods.” This com- 
mittee studied the general field of adult education, audi- 
tioned twenty radio programs like, “Information Please.” 
Then the class sessions were planned. “Now,” reports the 
teacher, “our group cannot wait for Sunday. We have 
two meetings a week.” 


Keep a world outlook 


Perhaps the secret of a dynamic class is not method 
or organization but purpose. The adult class of the church 
shares in the Christian mission. Classes that are achieving 
signal success today, stress before their groups in many 
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ways the world outreach and program of the church. The 
responsibilities and opportunities of the class take on 
prestige and significance as a part of the total Christian 
impact upon modern society. Everything the class does, 
therefore, becomes more worth doing. 

They follow the developments of the World Council of 
Churches, the World Council of Christian Education as 
well as the world program of their own denomination. The 


Let us help you 


teacher of a strict Bible class put it this way, “Sure, we 
study the Bible—but every time we come across the word 
‘world’ we use it as a window to look out upon our world.” 
What power could be exerted by five million Christian 
adults looking out upon the world through Bible windows! 
The church has_a tremendous potential resource and the 
world needs desperately the benefits that would follow the 
restoration of zest to the adult classes of the church. 


How a resort community welcomes its young summer workers 


By Theodore A. Rath* 


To Atlantic City, a famous resort center, come hundreds of young people each summer, looking for jobs. 


Every summer thousands of young people from 
high schools and colleges flock to summer resort 
areas, eager to earn money during their vacations. 
Many go directly from colleges, or after only brief 
visits at home. Unfortunately, they do not always 
find jobs readily, room and lodging are high, and 
they may soon find themselves stranded and friend- 
less. Although churches in many resort areas are 
small, it is possible for the church members there 
to organize plans of helping these ambitious young 
people. The experiment recorded below is indica- 
tive of what may be done. 


NE AFTERNOON eighteen young people crowded 

their way into the Arctic Avenue Y.M.C.A. of Atlantic 
City. They were strangers to the city, a few of the hundreds 
who had rushed to this famous resort as soon as school was 
out, hoping to earn enough money to return to school 
in the fall. They had come up from the South with just 
enough money to pay for travel and meals on the way. 
Now they needed rooms and jobs. That night each one 
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slept in a comfortable bed in a good home, and two of the 
girls had jobs that paid by the day, so the group could eat. 
In a few days every member of that school group was at 
work and saving money for another year at college. 


The Student Aid Council 


The agency that helped these young people is the Atlantic 
City Student Aid Council, organized in the Spring of 1947. 
For forty years the Arctic Avenue branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
had been helping colored young newcomers to the city to 
find emergency sleeping quarters and an occasional meal. 
But the need was far greater than the Y could meet. The 
result was the formation of the Student Aid Council com- 
posed of ministers, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries, and 
interested lay men and women. From the beginning the 
Hotel Managers Association has been most cooperative. 

On June 4, 1947 the Council opened its office at the Y. 
During that summer a professional leader and two local 
persons were employed. In 1948 only professional leaders 
were used. The Council plans to return to the use of local 
people, because of their superior knowledge of local facili- 
ties, local youth groups and churches. An effort is being 
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made for the coming summer to associate this program 
with the field work department of some theological semi- 
nary, college or school of social work. 

The cost of the program has been carried by the State 
Council of Churches, the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
local Christian people. The Y.M.C.A. has contributed the 
use of its building and equipment and the Home Missions 
Council contributed a share of the expenses of the first year 
because of the value of this experiment to other resort 
centers. 

While the ACSAC program was centered in the colored 
branch of the Y.M.C.A., it served young people of all races. 
To be sure, the majority were colored, but the inter-racial 
character of the work commanded the respect of the young 
people and the Christian leaders of the entire community. 


Help with jobs and homes 


Even before the Council was ready, on that first day in 
1947, a few students had arrived at the Y, asking for the 
Student Aid Council. They had seen the posters sent to 
their own schools, inviting them to find whatever help 
they needed at the Council office when they came to Atlantic 
City. Every student coming to the city was urged to register. 
That gave the staff members time to interview them and 
discover their needs. The first needs were always a decent 
place to live and a good job. 

In the early summer of 1947 jobs were scarce and the 
Staff found it necessary to consult employment agencies, 
hotel managers, and the labor union office, to help find jobs 
for the students. During the summer it found jobs for 250 
young people. In the following year 298 were assisted in 
finding employment. 

Finding homes for these students was a happy experience. 
Appeals were made through the ministers and rooms in 
good Christian homes, not normally opened to the tourist 
trade, were rented to the young people at nominal rates. 
averaging five dollars a week. One of the most encouraging 
results of the ACSAC program has been the willingness 
of Christian people to provide rooms and sometimes meals 
to students coming with the recommendation of the Council 
staff. 

In 1948, the second year of the program, 458 young 
people registered with the Council. Of these 389 were non- 
residents, coming from 79 colleges and 63 high schools. 
Two were natives of West Africa and one of France. Upon 
registering each student is given a directory listing 
churches, restaurants where colored people are welcomed. 
entertainment and recreation facilities, employment agen- 
cies, addresses of service agencies, and trolley, bus and 
taxi fares. 


Help with church contacts and personal counselling 


There was far more for the Council to do than to help 
the young people find jobs and homes. In fact, the Council 
had not planned to become an employment agency, but 
rather a Christian friend to students. The majority were 
in Atlantic City for the first time and some were away from 
home for the first time. The Student Aid Council was a 
Christian-group ready to help them find wholesome fellow- 
ship and to turn their talents into the life of the churches 
of the community. 

One of the questions that is always put in the initial in- 
terview is, “Would you like to go to church with us Sun- 
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day?” Of the girls, eighty-five per cent answer “Yes. 
Of the boys, fifty per cent give a hesitating “Yes” 
one is urged to find a church during his stay and i 
to come to the Y on Sunday morning to go to church 
morning church party numbered thirty, but as the 
advanced Sunday was no longer free and the number 
result of the church visitation program. 

The Council has also done 2 good deal of personal 


Advice to other resort communifies 


The success of the Atlantic City program has provoked ™ 
inquiries from many resort communities: The experience an 
of this Council suggests that the leaders of the 
—from the churches, character building agencies 


ecutives of denominations can be of great help. but a tw 
program must not be identified with any one church organi- * 
zation, or the field of service is sharply limited. In one | 
resort community a program inspired by the work af 
Atlantic City proved sectional Secmiee & soreieee aE 
nominational label 


Local lay leaders competent in counselling and in making. ba 


skilled in social work programs may be needed. 

A place for headquarters, for parties. games. dub pro- 
grams and discussions, is essential A local church may 
apply that mood bat the codpiesasol kacaeajetel aia 
ect must be advertised. ; 

There should be no hesitancy in stressing the religious | & 
motivation back of the program, as had been done in 
Atlantic City. | Sacades ieee 
in the evening of September 3, after singing. square 
ing, recounting experiences and autographing memory 
books, it was quite in keeping with the summer's experience } 
for the students to stand in a large circle where, ing bs, 
hands, they sang, “God Be with You Till We Meet Again” J. 


A Family Week 
calendar 


HE POPULARITY of National Family Week—be- 

ginning the first Sunday of May—is due to its increas- 
ing significance for the homes of North America. Millions 
of families share in this annual observance which focuses 
attention upon the values and problems of home life today. 
Churches and communities discover inspiring resources 
and thrilling opportunities through a common emphasis by 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders upon religion in 
the home. 

During this period the Christian community gives special 
recognition to the problems of the family in present-day 
society. The theme adopted by the Inter-Council Committee 
on Christian Family Life for the 1949 National Family 
Week is an illustration: “Home Builders are World Build- 
ers.” The world of tomorrow is being determined in the 
home life today. No one who is interested in the future 
can safely ignore today the well-being of the family. 

Yet the vastness of this national observance makes it 
difficult for some to find ways of participation. Perhaps, 
therefore, a description of means others have found fruitful 
in sharing National Family Week will be helpful to families 
and churches in their planning. 


Activities for the family 


Here is a suggestion for each day of the week for the 
home. Arrange the order and select from them as your 
family may desire. 

Sunday. As a family, sit together in church for the 
worship services. Then discuss informally at your dinner 
table the value of the experience. , 

Monday. Hold a home worship service, choosing the 
time, place and topic best adapted to your family’s schedule, 
living quarters and interest.* 

Tuesday. Let each one keep a period of personal de- 
votions. 

Wednesday. Plan an activity of your family that will 
help another. Select a needy family, or a lonely couple, or 
an orphaned child to help. Entertain them or take them 
food and clothing as they may need. 

Thursday. Separately let each member of the family do 
“a good turn” during the day. In the evening discuss to- 
gether why “Jesus went about doing good.” 

Friday. Consider together as a family your appreciation 
and use of religious literature and art, including music. 
Enjoy some singing and reading together. Select and hang 
a new religious picture on the wall of your home. 

Saturday. Enjoy a family outing or play day. Have a 
home movie or talent show. 

Sunday. Observe this day for thanksgiving and witness. 
Agree before attending church together that each will offer 
prayers of blessing and thanksgiving for the home and one 
another, Enlist another family for the church. 


Activities for the church 


Churches seeking different ways to enrich their observ- 
ance of National Family Week may develop a schedule of 
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Suggestions for Family Week activities 
from the Committee on the Family 
of the International Council of 
Religious Education 


their own. The following are possibilities. 

Sunday. Observe the beginning of Family Week, fea- 
turing on this Sunday a sermon, “What the Family Means 
to Our Church.” Give recognition to entire families in the 
worship services. Carry in church bulletin suggestions for 
daily family devotions. Display sample literature.1 

Monday. Hold a combined meeting of church officers 
and Sunday school faculty to review the consideration given 
the family in the program of the church. 

Tuesday. Conduct a visitation among the families not 
affliated with the church, using couples or others to en- 
courage attendance or recruit membership. The appeal of 
the visits should be that the welfare of the family is de- 
pendent upon support by the church. 

Wednesday. Let the various departments of the church 
school hold open house for parents, planning exhibits of 
work done, materials and equipment used. 

Thursday. Have a congregational dinner recognizing 
couples who have been married 50 years and also the brides 
and grooms. “What Makes a Christian Home” may be dis- 
cussed by a person of each age group: a child, a youth, an 
adult. This could be a simulated broadcast. 

Friday. Promote family evenings at home for the entire 
church membership. Games, readings, music and worship 
may be suggested. 

Saturday. Stimulate outings for church groups where 
family members go together. The Boy Scouts may have 
a father-son hike. A class may have a mother-daughter ~ 
picnic. Mixed classes may entertain their families for 
an excursion, picnic, or party. 

Sunday. Observe this concluding Sunday using the topic, 
“What the Church Means to the Family.” Receive family 
groups into membership. Let the youth or young adult 
group present a broadcast in the church or from a local 
station. (Scripts are available from I.C.R.E.)?  Shut-in 
members may be visited and communion administered to 


them. 


Activities for the community 


Where observance of National Week involves cooper- 
ation between churches or is a matter of community pro- 
motion, these additional activities may be included. 

Sunday. Plan for a daily radio broadcast recognizing 
the special week. Arrange a union church service or forum 
dealing with a family problem: housing, comic books, rec- 
reation or family religion. 

Monday. Ask the public library to arrange an exhibit 
and book review program in the field of religious books 
for the home. A table of books for sale might be arranged. 

Tuesday. Arrange for the ministerial association or 


1“Pages of Power,” 1949, Notable Bible Families, International 
Council of Religious Education, may be used in this way. 

*Two 15-minute dramatic Radio Programs of Family Life, espe- 
cially written for use by local church leaders, are available from 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mimeographed. 15¢ each. 
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council of churches to sponsor a joint meeting of church 
school teachers and public school teachers, using the topic, 
“Common Problems of Home Cooperation.” 

Wednesday. Present your own Citation to the best 
family radio program originating over your local station. 
This may be patterned after the National Radio Poll which 
includes network programs wholesome for family listen- 
ing.* Your local radio station, chamber of commerce and 
merchants’ association will cooperate. 

Thursday. Organize a community canvass or visitation 
to locate the family groups not served by any church. 
Seek to have church couples visit the homes so identified 
to carry church literature and,printed or written invita- 
tions of welcome to the churches. 

Friday. In cooperation with the high school, plan for 
a public meeting in the school at which young people 
(civics, history or government students) may discuss pend- 
ing legislation that affects the family. Proposed changes 
in marriage, divorce, adoption, housing legislation will be 
included. 

Saturday. Bring together a group of community leaders 
to review the plans being made for summer recreation. Get 


Caring enough to pray 


HEN I PRAY,” said ten year old Ronnie, “I just ask 
God to bless everybody in the whole world, and that 
takes care of it.” 

We admire this youngster’s trust, and we can sympathize 

with his wanting to get through in a hurry, for many a con- 
scientious Christian finds prayer tedious at times. But we 
also realize that if Ronnie is to grow as a Christian, his 
prayers must become more than a magic formula which 
automatically takes care of two billion people for whom he 
cares nothing and frees him from further responsibility in 
their behalf. 
’ Ronnie has prayed fervently enough at times, however. 
When his dog, Belle, was lost, he eae God to bring her 
back, and wasn’t at all in a hurry to get through. If we 
can help Ronnie to feel as great concern for some of the 
two billion people as he does for his dog, then we will have 
prepared him for a richer prayer life. 


Love for one neighbor first 


The second great Commandment is a helpful guide for 
us in this task. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Notice “neighbor” is singular. Ronnie is not expected to 
love the whole world all at once, but just one person at a 
time. 

The word “neighbor” implies acquaintance. Thanks to 
Jesus’ parable, we know that somebody on the other side 
of the world is a neighbor just as much as the boy with 
whom Ronnie plays marbles. But wherever this’ person is, 
Ronnie must know something about this neighbor if he is 
to take an interest in him. 

This leads into the last part of the Commandment, to 


* La Verne, California. Teacher in the Weekday Religious Schools 
of the Pasadena Council of Churches. 
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representation of character-building agencies, city and 
state leaders as well as church representatives. The latte 
should explain the churches’ plans for the summer, includ- 
ing camps, vacation schools and the like. 

Sunday. Perhaps a fitting climax to the week would 
be a city-wide rally or conference of church leaders and 
parents to face the mutual opportunity of church and 
home. The theme of this conference might be: “Home 
Builders are World Builders.” Rather than just another 
series of speeches on the church and home, this should be 
an occasion of group planning for a coordinated program 
of home-church cooperation. 

It is obvious that all three of these schedules are whole 
programs. Months of careful preparation will precede 
success during National Family Week. Strong committees 
will be required. Also resource material will be needed. 
Write early to your denominational headquarters, council 
of churches or the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. It is time to begin. Home builders are world 
builders. Those who strengthen the home or homemakers 
brighten the horizons of tomorrow. 


* See February 1949 International Journal, page 36. 
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love him “‘as thyself.” The closer Ronnie can identify him- ©; 
self with the conditions and problems of his neighbor, the _ 
greater urgency will he feel for helping him. Then his — 
prayers will come naturally, even as when he seeks God’s — 
help for something he himself wants. The child’s imagina- 

tion will readily identify him with any neighbor wal 
story appeals to him. But to set this affection, that is, to | 
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make it permanent, Ronnie must, like the Good Samaritan, 
do something for the other at some cost to himself. In mod- 
ern education, this usually means a service project. 

The Samaritan, having rescued his traditional enemy, — 
the Jew, probably henceforth felt more kindly towards the 
whole Jewish nation; for the individual had become a sym- )); 
bol of his whole group. So Ronnie will come to feel a friend-_ jj 
ship, not only for the one neighbor he has helped, but }) 
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also for the thousands of mee whom that one rep- )); 
resents. 

The following program was planned and conducted by 
a weekday religious education teacher to help children like . 
Ronnie in their prayer life. 


The Little Gray Boy 


She began by saying, “It is difficult to pray for people 
we don’t know; so today, instead of praying for all the — 
people in the different countries, I am going to tell you — 
about three children, and we'll make our prayers for just 
these three. : 

“The first boy is a boy in Poland. I don’t know his name, . 
so I call him the Little Gray Boy. His clothes are gray be~ 
cause there is no soap to wash them clean. His skin is gray 
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because he hasn’t had enough food to give him color. His 
expression, too, is gray, like a rainy day; for this little boy 
ever smiles. 

“An American coming into Poland noticed that most of 
the children were gray and sad-looking, and he decided 
hat he would try to make at least one of them smile. So 
he went to our little boy and gave him a piece of candy. 
The boy took it and ate it hungrily, but he did not smile. 
Then the American bought him an ice cream cup. Just 
rozen sugared water it was, but the boy’s eyes glistened 
as he took it. He ate every bit and scraped the cup out care- 
fully. Still, though, he did not smile. Then the American 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a small rubber ball. 
He bounced it and gave it to the little boy. The boy’s eyes 
opened wide. He bounced the ball and watched it come 
ack to him. Again and again he bounced it, and when he 
saw that it would always come back to him, he smiled.” 

“Now,” said the teacher when she had finished the story, 
“what would you like to pray about for the Little Gray 
Boy?” 

The children’s response was spontaneous and showed 
real concern. “Let’s pray that he has enough to eat,” 
“enough soap,” “more toys,” “that he is happy.” 

The teacher listed these on the board; then she led the 
children in directed prayer, pausing after each quotation 
for the children to pray silently. 


Milk for Baby Brother 


“The next person,” the teacher continued, “is a Japanese 
girl named Hariko. As the cart came in from the fields with 
its load of rice, Hariko walked behind it picking up stray 
grains as they fell and putting them into a square of cloth 
which she had knotted to form a bag. Her steps lagged a 
bit, for it was late afternoon, and she had been at work 
since early morning. 

“Every day during rice harvest Hariko followed the 
carts. When night came she would carry her bag of glean- 
ings home to the little dark room where Mother and Baby 
Brother were waiting. Mother would take the bag and put 
aside a bit of rice for the landlord’s rent. Then she would 
cook the rest. Hariko and her mother would eat the rice, 
the rice water they would feed to Baby Brother. Baby 
Brother wailed a great deal, for he did not get enough food 
with only rice water. But lately he had not cried so much. 
Most of the time he just lay still. 

“Hariko’s mother was crippled with rheumatism so she 
could not work, and the father had been killed by an Amer- 
ican bomb. Hariko thought it very cruel of the Americans 
to kill her father. Since the war, American soldiers would 
often ride through the village in big noisy trucks. Some- 
times they would wave to her and call out strange words 
like ‘Hi’. Hariko would wave politely. Always the Jap- 
anese are polite. 

“One of those trucks was coming now. It was very noisy. 
Hariko could hear it even before it came to the bend in the 
road below her. She hurried to get out of the way, then 
watched it come up the hill. It was popping and banging 
all the way. She could see three Americans in the front seat. 

“Just as the truck reached her, it gave an extra big ex- 
plosion and stopped. One of the soldiers said something; 
it sounded like an explosion, too. Then the three crawled 
out, and two of them went to look into the front of the car. 
They were soldiers. 

“The third one was an older man with gray hair, and he 
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did not wear a uniform. He spoke to Hariko in Japanese. 
‘Can you tell me where the mayor’s house is?’ 

“She murmured the answer and pointed down the road. 
The gray-haired man looked down at the thin little face and 
the dress full of patches. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘I want to show 
you something.’ : 

“He led her around to the back of the truck and pointed 
inside. ‘Look.’ 

“There were six goats, the biggest Hariko had ever seen. 

“ “These goats,’ said the man, ‘come from the Christians 
in America. They sent me to tell you they are sorry for 
what happened to you. They want to be your friends. You 
bring your rice bowl to the mayor’s house tonight and 
we'll give you some of the good milk.’ 

“ “All aboard!’ called a soldier from the front of the 
truck. The man patted her head. ‘Don’t forget to come and 
bring your bowl,’ he reminded her. 

“Hariko watched the truck disappear down the road. 
Then she hurried home. No more rice picking that day! 

“And that is how it happened that she was the first to 
come with her rice bowl to the mayor’s house that evening. 
The American was still there. He filled her bowl for her. 
She saw him whisper something to the mayor, then the 
mayor came over to her. ‘Come back every night,’ he said, 
‘There will be milk for you.’ 

“Hariko carried the bowl home, oh, so carefully. She 
wanted to run, but she must not spill any. Now Baby 
Brother would have enough to eat. Now he could grow 
big and strong.” 

After this story the teacher again asked for suggestions 
from the children and led them in directed prayer. Of 
course their chief concern was that there should be enough 
milk for Hariko as well as her brother. 


Having enough to share 


“The third person I am going to tell you about,” said 
the teacher, “is a boy, or perhaps it’s a girl who lives in 
(the children’s home town). I am not sure just 
what this boy or girl had for breakfast this morning, but I 
am almost certain he had a glass of milk and some fruit and 
cereal, and perhaps some toast and milk, too. Did he drink 
all the milk? Did he grumble about his cereal? Did he leave 
some egg smeared on his plate? Did he thank God for 
his food?” 

The children got the point, and the younger ones espe- 
cially wanted to tell what they had for breakfast and how 
they had behaved. After a brief period of sharing, the 
teacher said, “Now as we bow our heads, let each of us 
make this next prayer for ourselves, and ask for what we 
need most. Perhaps we need to be thankful that we have so 
much. Perhaps we need to learn not to waste. Maybe we 
would like to share with others who do not have enough.” 

In the quietness which followed, the teacher thanked God 
for the children, whose only barrier between them and the 
Kingdom is ignorance. Given a little guidance, and how 
readily they had welcomed their new neighbors; and now 
how naturally they turned to God for help! 

A service project would soon follow, but for this time 
it would be enough that she ask the children to pray each 
day for those whose stories they had heard. She would 
conclude by suggesting, “Perhaps God will tell you how 
you can help one of them. Then next week we will share 
the ideas that have come to us.” 
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Christian vocation 


Leaders of young people have a great opportunity 
to guide them in their vocational choices 


ICK, I know you have always wanted to be a doctor,” 


said a church school teacher to one of his class mem- 
bers. “You ought to be in college instead of working. I 
know your father can’t help you financially, but I think 
you could work your way through school. I would like to 
see you go ahead with your plans.” 

Weeks later Dick phoned, stating that he and his next 
younger brother wanted to talk the idea over. The pastor 
was called in and the four talked the possibilities through. 
Of four brothers, Dick is a practicing physician, another 
of the boys is a chemist, a third a highly skilled technician, 
and the youngest is now in medical school. Three of the 
brothers and the one sister were all in the class of the same 
church school teacher. All were helped to feel, through class 
discussion and personal interview, that it was their respon- 
sibility to find the work through which, under God, they 
could best channel their skills for the service of humanity. 

I know a man who repairs automobile bodies, one who 
sells real estate, another who cares for the human body. 
Each, at the same time, has a concern for the spiritual well- 
being of those whom he serves. Each senses his responsi- 
bility to serve, to set a Christian example, to share his 
profits with employees and with Christian causes. Their 
vocations are Christian, for they perform their duties with 
a sense of mission. A farmer, dentist, or blacksmith can 
have the same sense of mission in life. 

We, as Christian leaders of youth, whether lay or pro- 
fessional, must relate ourselves so intimately with our youth 
that they sense our Christian concern about all their prob- 
lems, including helping them to work out the answer to that 
‘tough one, “What shall I do with my life?” It is our re- 
sponsibility to show interest and help each person to decide 
on his life work with a feeling that he is picking what God 
would have him to do. 


Give help on general vocational choice 


Could we, in our church, set aside two or three Sundays 
when all high school and college groups would consider 
vocational choice? Could we do this both in the church 
school groups that meet Sunday morning and in the youth 
fellowship groups that meet other times? It would be well 
to confer with the minister and arrange it so that he could 
preach a sermon on the subject about the same time. 

It would do no harm if some of the same individuals 
discussed the same general subjects, both morning and 
evening. We might ask the groups to discuss: 1. Principles 
to consider in choosing a life work. 2. General areas of life 
investment. 

Under No. 1, (principles to consider) we would have 
a considerable variety of suggestions, but some of them 
might be: 

A person should always choose something he likes to 
do. 
A person should have reason to believe that he has the 


* State Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Association of Indiana. 
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ability to achieve, to a reasonable degree, in the area 
selected. : 

A person should feel that what is selected will contrib- 
ute to a better world. 

A person should never choose a life work just because 
it gives promise of more money than something he would 
rather do. 

A person seeing a human need, either physical or 
spiritual, and realizing that he has interest in meeting 
such need and the ability to help, should give very special 
attention to that field in making decision. 

Under No. 2 (areas of life investment) : 

Is my interest more in a field where I work with 
things? This would cover such vocations as farming, book- 
keeping, civil engineering, mechanics, etc. 

Is my interest especially in people? This would cover 

such vocations as the ministry, teaching, journalism, 
nursing, social work, etc. 


Is my interest in a field where I would have some of © 


both, such as a retail store, real estate, library work, 
salesmanship, etc. ? yk 


It might be desirable to have someone come in and ex- — 
plain about aptitude and personality tests, and where such — 


help may be obtained. 


The challenge of professional Christian leadership 


It is also our responsibility to enlist, in “full time 
Christian vocation,” those best qualified to serve. We need 


four hundred Young Men’s Christian Association Secre- 


taries! That number, however, is small compared with 
the number of ministers needed by some denominations. 
In addition, we need missionaries of all kinds, directors 
of religious education, teachers in weekday schools, secre- 
taries for inter-church councils, religious journalists, local 
church secretaries, and others. Not only is there a great 
need for numbers to fill the ranks, but there is a great need 
for the enlistment of the highest in quality. We just dare 
not trust to the process of having young people drift into 
the ranks of church supported workers. They must be 
picked and challenged. 


Why young people don’t volunteer 


There are a number of factors blocking enlistment of 
young people for professional Christian leadership, among 
them the following: 

Parental opposition is common. 

Most vocational guidance, on the high school and college 
levels, takes little notice of religious vocations, which tends 
to make them look insignificant to young people. 

Many young people experience a pull between a feel- 
ing of ought and honest doubt, which we too seldom en- 
courage them to share in order that we may help them to 
work through to a decision. 

There is often great fear of not being able to make good. 
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The materialistic concept of success outweighs the vision 
_ of the value of influence upon life. 

| Ministers often do not make the kind of appeal to youth 
| which might arouse them to life commitment. This is 
_ partly because on Sunday mornings they preach to three 
_ types of people: a conservative, orthodox older generation, 
a scientific, critical, doubting younger generation, and 

a divided middle age group. 


- Pick and interview individuals 


We can deliberately pick and interview young people. 
We can never tell when a harvest will result. | know a man 
_ who traces his thinking of Christian work to hearing his 
minister say to his father, “This youngster may go into 
| the ministry.” 

One day at a little conference of a hundred mountain 
boys, a certain boy read the scripture for devotions with 
such ability and in.such a spirit that it led me to say to the 
audience, “That boy should think of the ministry.” Six 
years later, a thousand miles away, | got a letter reminding 
me of that statement. It read in part, “I could not get away 
from your remark about my entering the ministry. I 
thought you would be interested in knowing that I have 
just been ordained.” 

A keen young man sat beside me on the train. He had 
just returned from the army of occupation in Germany and 
enrolled in a university. He began his conversation by 
picking the ministers to pieces: they preached only what 
the congregation wanted to hear. Yes, and the students in 
college were a bunch of shallow nitwits. To cap it off, he 
classed all the girls on the campus as women without 
moral scruples. 

“What are you going to do with your life?” I inquired. 
He was in chemical engineering. “You're lazy,” I com- 
mented. “What do you mean by that?” he replied, startled. 
I continued, “You have been telling me a lot about what 
is the matter with the human family and painting a pretty 
dark picture of what the world must needs be under their 
leadership in the future. You are going into the laboratory 
with a vast army to study the natural laws of the physical 
universe, about which we already know enough to blow man 
from the face of the earth. When you deal with chemicals, 
you know about what the results are to be. You have been 
sitting here telling me of a great need for human spiritual 
engineers who have daring, depth and skill. If you are so 
concerned, why not give your life to that much more 
difficult field in which there is so much to learn?” 


Plan a special emphasis in your church 


Every church should put special emphasis on this matter 
in addition to some pressure all the time. Some time during 
the year, why not have a group of men in the church pro- 
vide a dinner for a Christian Callings Conference? 

When inviting the young people to come, do not limit 
the group to those who are already thinking of full-time 
Christian vocation. Too large a share of those drifting 
into church work are rather colorless and are not doing 
the kind of vital thinking that would arouse doubts and 
questions. We need leaders who have gone through some 
of the periods of stress common to young people in the 
growth of their spiritual lives. 

A meeting of this kind should not be dry. Certainly it 
is worth spending time and money to get the kind of people 
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A camp counselor has a good opportunity to talk over with young 
people their choice ofa life work. 


on the program who will appeal to. youth. An opening 
short talk on “Life Investment” could be followed by sev- 
eral short talks on the less obvious aspects of various 
Christian vocations. These would let the young folks in on 
some of the personal, the unpleasant and the pleasant 
aspects of the different types of work. 

After this series of brief presentations, divide into groups 
under able leaders to discuss more intimately and in more 
detail the fields in which each thinks himself most apt to 
be interested. The groups then would come back together. 
An opportunity should be given for individuals to indicate. 
perhaps in writing, any special interest. Persons who in- 
dicate such interest should be thoroughly followed up. 

A special emphasis on professional Christian leadership 
might well be done in cooperation with other churches 
and agencies. Why could not a county Youth Council set 
up such a meeting? In Indianapolis this year, for the 
second time, the Church Federation, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. are cooperating on a county-wide basis. This 
year they are meeting in two sections, one for high school 
pupils and the other for college students. Cooperation from 
the schools can be obtained through a united committee 
where a single church would not be able to arrange it. Help 
for program content can be secured from the library, 
schools, your denominational headquarters, the Y.M.C.A.. 
the Y.W.C.A. and the United Christian Youth Movement 
headquarters. 

Don’t just read this and let it go at that! Do you 
agree with me that one has a “calling” if he sees a need 
in helping to build Christ’s Kingdom of truth, beauty, 
justice and love in the world, and realizes that he has the 
interest and ability to make a contribution? Then set out 
to see that the young people in your church are called! 
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Junior highs in vacation schools 


Ways of teaching the Bible that they will enjoy 


OU CAN’T GET JUNIOR HIGHS to study the Bible 

—not in vacation time. They only want to play.” So 
spoke one leader in a staff meeting of a vacation church 
school. 

Can’t you? Yes, and no. It depends on three factors: 
first, the attitudes that have been built up through their pre- 
junior high school years in relation to the Bible; second, 
the kind of publicity given to the vacation school; and 
third, the record a church or community has with the 
child population in regard to happy experiences in vacation 
schools. 


They will study, if — 


The Bible is an adult book. Often, unfortunately, eager 
teachers have adopted methods of using the Bible with 
children that builds up walls between them and the. Book 
of Books. In many churches primary children are given 
a Bible as they leave the department, along with the ad- 
monition, “Now read it every day.” When they try to do 
this, what a disillusioning experience they have! The small 
type, unfamiliar words, the obsolete English grammar, 
the abstract phrases, the background of Palestinian ‘life, 
so far removed from theirs—all this adds up to a secret 
conclusion: “The Bible is a very difficult book, and it is 
not interesting.” When they come to adolescence and are 
really mature enough to read most of the Bible, it is no 
wonder that they use their new maturity to say “No” 
with vehemence to a suggestion that they spend their 
vacation studying it. 

On the other hand, if their introduction to the Bible 
has been connected with pleasant situations, and if their 
years in the junior department have brought them happy 
guided experiences with the Bible, junior highs will at least 
give the matter of summer Bible study some consideration. 

The publicity announcing the vacation church school 
must be directed to their interests, however, and not to 
the content of the Bible study. It should emphasize that 
the Bible study is to be an active enterprise which may 
involve writing plays, working with their hands, using art 
materials, fabrics, or lumber. It should promise outdoor 
activities, service projects, and a chance to discuss their 
own everyday problems. 


How to get ready to teach 


Where can you begin, in planning to teach a group 
of junior highs? First, try to understand boys and girls 
of this age. It does not matter whether you are an experi- 
enced or a new leader, read Junior High School Boys and 
Girls in the Church’ by Louise Griffiths. For more detailed 
help, read the hilarious but serious, My Dear Ego, by 
Fritz Kunkel. 

Second, browse through the books listed below until 
you, the leader, are “brimming over” with thrilling re- 
sources about the Bible. 

Daily Life in Bible Times, by Albert E. Bailey 
The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne 
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Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son, by Sophia Lyon Fahs 
Picture Book of Palestine, by Ethel Smither> 
The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, edited by 

G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson. — - 

Third, find out from local public school teachers the 
problems this age level has in actual reading techniques. 
Learn from them the ways to help them to read difficult 
passages, especially when the pupil reads the words well 
but does not understand the thought content. 


Activities junior highs will like 


Most vacation school texts describe interesting activi- 
ties for junior highs. Some that are especially enjoyed 
by most groups are these: 

An Outdoor Map. Needed: a plot in a neighbor’s gar- 
den, an unused corner of the church lot, a spot in a nearby 
woods—or, if none of these is available, some dirt dumped 
on cement. For tools, provide hoes, shovels, rakes, some 
simplified maps such as those in Browne’s Graphic Bible. 
A small quantity of rocks, a few bucketfuls of gravel, 
probably branches of trees and a few other odds and ends 
will complete your materials. Build a map of Bible lands— 
perhaps ten feet square, perhaps forty. The dirt should 
be reasonably loose so that not too much time is spent in 
getting ready to form the mountains, plateaus, seas, val- 
leys. The boys and girls will bubble over with ideas for 
the rivers and seas. And they will study to be accurate! 
Bible stories told near the map, with places marked by 
small signs, “come alive”. Junior highs: will tell Bible 


stories to younger groups, and make théir own dramatiza- - 


tions near the map. 

Plays are “naturals” for junior highs. You .may wish 
to use a play that has been prepared, but there are more 
values in one that the boys and girls build with the help 
of the leaders. Read the story of Esau and Jacob, Genesis 
27, 28 for one that will surely “click.” And it provides 
a basis for important discussions about God. Check your 
vacation school text for others. 

So many values come from preparing and giving a 
play: the working and living together in Christian spirit, 
the creative expression of the young people as they build 
scenery, make costumes, write the lines; the study and 
research that is necessary to implement the writing of 
the script and the staging; and the thought that goes into 
the characterization of each actor’s part. 

Discussing personal problems may not sound very active, 
but it is! Junior highs are intensely interested in the an- 
swers to their own everyday problems, such as: How can 
I get along with my family? What should I do when my 


gang does things that conflict with my ideals? How does 


* Director of Religious Education, Second Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

*This and the other books mentioned should be ordered from 
denominational book stores. They are not available at the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
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one make and keep friends? Your purpose is to help the 
boys and girls with their problems, and to help them find 
that the Bible is the great resource for this help. Leaders 
will enjoy Bringing Up Ourselves by Helen Hogue. This 
will give a background out of which they will understand 
how some of life’s tensions come from early childhood. 
Out-of-door experiences, properly planned, can also 
bring meaning to Bible passages. The early Hebrews were 
out-of-door people, and much of their insight into God’s 
revelation of himself came in their experiences in the 
natural world, with trees and rocks, meadows, birds, 
streams, sun and stars. Vacation schools are often the 
only opportunity where young people can have similar 
experiences. The words of the Bible, which are verbali- 
zations of ancient man’s experience, can never take the 


Radio in a youth 


ACH SUNDAY EVENING a small group of high 

school young people gathers at 6:30 in the First 
Congregational Church of Waltham, Massachusetts, to 
listen to a radio program. This program is “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” broadcast locally over SCOP, Boston’s 
ABC outlet. At 7:00, following the broadcast, there is a 
worship service opening the regular weekly meeting of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship to which this group belongs. This 
service is conducted each week by a different member of 
the group. 

The use of this radio dramatic presentation as a part 
of the Fellowship program started at the suggestion of a 
theological student who was acting as the Adult Advisor 
of the group. He had been interested enough in radio as 
a medium for spreading the Gospel of Christ to take a 
course offered at Andover Newton Theological School by 
Professor Horace MacMullen, in the spring of 1947. Among 
the programs cited by the professor as “good radio” as 
well as “good religion” was this one sponsored by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. After listening to 
one program, he suggested to the executive committee of 
the Pilgrim Fellowship that they plan one Sunday evening 
around a broadcast of “The Greatest Story.” This was 
done, and he was encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
the broadcast was received. 

Realizing that the novelty might wear off, the group re- 
sisted the temptation to let the radio program take the 
place of their own service each Sunday night, and listened 
only occasionally. Through the spring and early summer, 
until the group ceased meeting for the summer months, 
picked devotional leaders used an occasional broadcast for 
the “sermon” part of the program for which he was 
responsible. 

The advisor tried to make the use of the broadcast con- 
tribute to the development of the young people. He felt 
that one of the important aspects of the Fellowship was the 
practice it gave these high school boys and girls in stand- 
ing before a group of their friends, leading them in prayer 
and hymns, and being responsible for making a half-hour 


* Director of Religious Education, First Congregational Church, 
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place ot the first hand experience of a young person. But 
these age-old words can enrich the experience. 

Vacation school need not always meet at nine o’clock 
in the morning; it can meet at nine in the evening. Take 
an evening star hike, with some one who can identify 
various stars and talk about them. Perhaps there will be 
a time, when the stars look brightest, that some one can 
repeat the beloved words of Psalm 8:3-5, “When I con- 
sider thy heavens...... ” Sing a hymn like “God of the 
Earth, the Sky, the Sea,” talk a bit about the lawfulness 
of God’s universe as revealed in the stars, pray for the 
group in words that express their thanksgiving for the 
beauty and orderliness of the universe. The Bible words 
of the psalm will then be a part of a deep experience, a 
possession throughout life. 


fellowship 


By Edwin W. Alexander* 


profitable for the group. The capable leaders conducted 
discussions of the broadcast; the capable, but lazy, were 
discouraged from using it at all for their program, since 
they were able to contribute something original; the less 
capable used the broadcasts as crutches, leading the worship 
service which followed and turning the discussion over to 
the advisor. e 


When the executive committee met to formulate plans 
for the next fall term, the problem arose of an adequate 
use of the long recreational period which by custom fol- 
lowed each evening meeting. The advisor suggested that 
they move the meeting time from 6:30 to 7:00, but provide 
a radio in the room and let all those interested come at 
6:30 to listen to “The Greatest Story.” This would cut a 
half-hour from the time usually left for games. The sug- 
gestion was received enthusiastically, and so was evolved 
the program outlined at the beginning of this account. 


Such a plan utilizes the message of the radio broadcasts 
for those of the group who are interested. The eight or 
twelve who gather regularly listen intently and occasion- 
ally comment about some characterization or situation 
(“Isn’t he a rat!” “‘That’s the answer!” “He won’t get 
anywhere that way,” etc.), showing identification with the 
situation portrayed. They ask questions of the advisor af- 
terward about biblical sources or about attitudes .revealed 
in the dramatization. 


In this way the group may plan its total program to fit 
its own interests and needs, yet take advantage of additional 
religious teaching material through the radio. Since ad- 
vance scripts have not been usually available, they cannot 
prepare in advance for the discussion. Yet if the particular 
leader for the evening hears something in the broadcast 
preceding his service which adds new light on his planned 
program, he receives this inspiration freshly. Such coinci- 
dences have happened and have enriched the evening for 
the group. 

Recently recordings have been made of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told” programs. These will offer fine possibili- 
ties for program enrichment and still allow a flexible time 
schedule. 


Wy 


A conference with teachers 


Counselling with teachers is practice in democracy 


Did you ever wonder what it would be like to 
work in an ideal church school? A big church 
school, with separate departments for each grade, 
with a trained director of religious education, 
with intelligent, alert teachers, specialists in many 
fields; and ample resources? We doubt if Mrs. 
Maramarco would consider her situation perfect, 
but it certainly sounds good from this imaginary 
conversation. Do not let it intimidate you, how- 
ever. In any church a pastor talking to his one 
junior teacher, a departmental superintendent 
conferring with her teachers, a superintendent 
counselling with his staff, would use the same 
principles that are illustrated here. 


MAGINE that you are looking into a pleasant: parish 

house office in a prosperous suburban community. 
Around the walls are many materials that are obviously 
helpful in the educational work of the church: up-to-the- 
minute books in religious education, magazines, a file of 
several thousand pictures, personal files of students in 
the church school, boxes of filmstrips and slides. 

In the office are five women, the Director of Religious 
Education and the four teachers of the second grade in 
the church school. They are talking over a new unit which 
they will soon be starting. Their conversation is informal 
and leisurely, and takes much more time than is indicated 
by the excerpts given here. It is important to note that the 
atmosphere is friendly and democratic. The Director is 
not trying to “tell” the teachers anything; she is merely 
sharing in the planning of an enterprise of interest to 
them all. Each contribution made by a teacher is given 
thoughtful consideration. 

Let us listen as they look at the new unit as a whole, 
considering the background they will need, approaches, 
procedures, activities, and worship. 

Director: You all seem to be interested in going ahead 
with a friendship enterprise in the second grade. Do you 
have any particular one in mind? 

Mrs. C.: I have been thinking a good deal about an 
eight-or-ten-weeks’ unit on the people in the southern 
mountains. Our second-graders are acquainted with Mrs. 
Hall and her family. You know she is teaching down there. 
Mrs. Hall used to have a nursery school here and many of 
the children went to it, so they will remember her well. 

Mrs. R.: I think that’s an excellent idea. But I must say 
that I don’t know much about the situation there in the 
mountains. Where can we find things to read? 

Director: (going to the book shelves) Here’s Rodgers 
and McConnell’s Child Neighbors in America; you will 
find a good deal of help in it. And there are some recent 
government bulletins in the file which you will find 
helpful. You might like to start your unit with a showing 


* Director of Religious Education, First Church of Christ, Congre- 
gational, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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By Phyllis A. Maramarco* > 


of “People of the Hills,” a filmstrip taken from a series of 
illustrations in the magazine Coronet. Before you go home 


today I'll get out the projector and we can preview it and — 


plan how to use it. 
Mrs. J.: ve been trying to visualize how we might 
arrange our classrooms so that they would stimulate 


interest in the subject. I] know there are some good — 


mounted pictures in the file which we can post, and I have 
a number of articles made by mountaineers, such as 
handmade jewelry, a small hooked rug, and some wood 
carving. 

Mrs. P.: Vl ask the children’s librarian to lend us some 
books for our reading tables. Perhaps back numbers of the 
National Geographic will have good pictures and material 
too. 

Mrs. C.: Why don’t I write at once to Mrs. Hall for 
some photographs and slides of her work in the mountain 
community? We could project them through the opaque 


pmo creat 


projector. I can just hear the children squeal with delight! — 


Mrs. R.: That would give us a good epportunity to send 
her some photographs and letters, too! 

Director: I can see that you are leading into listing 
some possible activities. But to go back to background 
materials. I am sure that in our clipping file there are a 
number of stories of people who have worked in the 
southern mountains, such as Dr. May Wharton. There are 
also items about doctors and engineers and our own 
government workers who have brought so many home 
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comforts to the people there and helped to raise their— 


standards of living. Then you remember that Miss J. here ~ 


in our own church took a trip through our southern 
mission schools this past year. Why don’t we ask her to 
bring her first-hand story? 

Mrs. J.: That’s a good idea! She might suggest some 
ways in which we could help, too, although I have heard 


Mrs. Hall say that one of the things they need most is a 
children’s library. Perhaps we could make at least a 


beginning on that. 

Mrs. P.: I believe the children might make up a list of 
questions they would like to have answered about the 
southern mountaineers. Then they could do research of 
several kinds, such as interviews, looking at books and 
pictures, listening to stories, and things like that. 

Mrs. C.: The children might even dictate a letter to our 
denominational headquarters to ask about conditions and 
to learn the work of the churches there. That is a kind of 
research, too. 

Director: Wouldn’t it be fun if our children became 
well enough acquainted with the boys and girls in the 
church where Mrs. Hall works, so that they could have 
some “pen pals”? 

Mrs. R.: They’d love that! Maybe our class would like: 
to make a book about our own church to send to Mrs. 
Hall’s church. It could include pictures of our buildings: 
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and the staff, snapshots of our class, and stories of work 
we are doing. Perhaps the children in the south would do 
something similar for our class. 

Director: Do you all see the direction we are taking now? 
We are suggesting a good way of helping our children 
review the work of our own church so that it will at the 
same time be of interest to others. 

Mrs. C.: Won't you teach us a game from the southern 
mountains sometime, Mrs. M.? 

Director: I'd love to. “Bluebird, Bluebird” would be a 
simple but attractive game for second graders. We might 
also look at some books of folk songs and learn two or 
three of them. I’m glad you asked me; it will keep me in 
touch with both you and the children. 

Mrs. P.: Oh, we'll call on you times enough for help! 
I am already planning to ask you to help me set up an 
activity. I am thinking of a wall picture to cover my 
bulletin board, showing life in the southern mountains. 

Mrs. R.: Id like some help in setting up some simple 
weaving. Could the art supervisor help with that sometime? 

Mrs. C.: And I hope you will come into our class one 
day to help us write a friendship poem or litany that will 
help us understand better about God’s great family. 

Director: 1d like to do that. I believe one of the most 
important emphases of such an enterprise is the ability to 
phrase religious ideas in words. Incidentally, Mrs. C., I 
think you have indicated one of the underlying aims of 
this unit—to develop a genuine spirit of friendliness and 
avoid all attitudes of smugness and superiority. 

Mrs. J.: That aim will be good for all of us, I believe. 
I often think how valuable this teaching experience has 
been for me. I have been a learner, too. I have had to 
think about my own attitudes and try to find out the cause 
of some of my prejudices. That book you gave me, Mrs. 
M., on A Study of Race Attitudes in Children by Bruno 
Lasker was an eye-opener for me. 

Director: Yes, it is good to re-think religious ideas 
together. Which leads us to another point—-what approach 
do you wish to make through worship? 

_Mrs. R.: 1 believe I should like to develop a series of 
services around the theme of “God Loves All People.” 
Perhaps we could have a series of stories about people in 
our own country, such as those found in We’re All Ameri- 
cans. Prayers that emphasize the fact that God is the 
Father of all the different kinds of people in our country 
would help the children feel friendly toward others. 

Mrs. P.: Perhaps your litany or poem could be used 
here, Mrs. C. 

Mrs. C.: And we could use such hymns as “Friends of 
All” and “God’s Children Live in Many Lands.” I should 
like to invite the music supervisor to help us to find some 
others. 

Director: You might like to project a few pictures one 
day from American Counterpoint by Alland to clinch this 
idea of democracy. There are some appropriate poems and 
additional stories in Children’s Worship in the Church 
School by Brown, in Section Four, on “World Friendship.” 
A story of Jesus such as “The Woman at the Well” or 
“Jesus Taught about God’s Love” might be used here. You 
will find good interpretations of these in Thoughts of God 
for Boys and Girls. 

Mrs. P.: We haven't said anything about Bible verses 
the children might learn. What do you think about these 
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two verses: “We are workers together with God,” and “God 
has made of one blood all nations of men”? 

Director: Those are good. You might also like to 
consider “Let each of us please his neighbor,” and “He 
who loveth God loveth his brother also.” 

Mrs. C.: I have been thinking of a good climax for this 
enterprise. How about having an Open House when the 
children could share their learnings with their parents 
and friends? 

Mrs. R.: Splendid! Maybe we could use some of the 
slides or films they have enjoyed. 

Mrs. J.: We'll need your help often, Mrs. M. 

Director: Vl look in on you often, if you wish. And we 
must get together every week or two for definite planning 
and for evaluating each session. It sounds like lots of 
work and fun, too. 


Now this conversation did not just happen. The Director 
had begun working with these teachers months before, in 
some cases longer. She had supplied readings on religious 
ideas, the activity concept, the use of the Bible, ways in 
which children learn, personal religious thinking, and the 
like. These readings had not been given to the teachers all 
at once, but as the need for them developed in the work with 
the class. Conferences had followed with more conferences, 
until ideas were thoroughly thought through, and religious 
meanings expressed. 

In this conference the Director of Religious Education 
has served as guide and resource-person. She has observed 
trends in the conversation and capitalized upon them. Her 
knowledge of source materials is broad enough so that she 
can supply enrichment whenever it is necessary. You will 
note that her suggestions of resources are specific. The 
setting itself provides resources in books, visual aids, and ~ 
story files. At certain points other resources in the com- 
munity are suggested, and people are mentioned who might 
offer enrichment. These resources are there to be used, to 
provide further color for classrooms and background for 
learnings. 

Permeating the whole conference is the thought of learn- 
ing through participation. In fact the teachers themselves 
are learning in this way while planning the unit. As they 
think of possible activities the children could undertake, 
they also think of the characteristics of the children and 
ways to approach them. Aims are defined, yet not in a cold, 
academic fashion. Attitudes of genuine friendliness are 
given first consideration. The planning is made essentially 
Christian. Wise use of the Bible is discussed according to 
the age level under consideration. Throughout, the children 
are kept in mind, their learnings and their growth in serv- 
ice to others. Interesting suggestions are made of basing 
the new study on previous learnings. 

This conference is not the only one the teachers and direc- 
tor will have on this unit. Whenever she helps with the class 
activities she will talk the session over with the teachers, 
guiding them in making a detailed analysis and evaluation 
of what went on. She will supply them with more materials 
and suggestions as they feel the need for them. It is the 
Director’s hope that the teaching process will help the 
teachers themselves to grow in religious understanding and 
action. To that aim she devotes much thought and study. 
Central in every conference is the warmth of coming a 
little closer to God and the ways in which he works. 
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The cross was his own 


A service for Good Friday or some other day in Holy Week 


HE FOLLOWING PROGRAM was 

prepared for use in the junior high 
school classes in the weekday system 
of Boston, Massachusetts. It has been 
used for three years in five different 
centers. The service should not be 
used below the junior high level, but 
could be used for high school students 
or even for adults. It is most effective 
on Good Friday, but could if necessary 
be used on some other day during 
the week. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
this service is that it includes the words 
directly from the Gospels themselves 
instead of an interpretation of them. 
We felt very strongly that few boys 
and girls have ever had the story of 
Jesus’ trial and crucifixion given to 
them in its entirety directly from the 
Gospels, and that the clearness and 
power of the story have been lost in the 
fragmentary readings and interpreta- 
tions that have been given. The minis- 
ters and the teachers have found that 
this service, simply by relating the 
tragic story, has made a deep impres- 
sion upon our Protestant pupils. 

In preparing this service, selections 
were made from all the Gospels to 
make up the complete story. Persons 
were selected who would prepare to 
read the story as carefully as they 
would prepare to read any other great 
literature. These were usually clergy- 
men and about twenty in all have par- 
ticipated in this Scripture reading. For 
the most part they did make the careful 
preparation required. In one or two in- 
stances a clergyman who was to read 
a part of the story apparently felt that 
he did not need special preparation; 
the resulting drop in interest when he 
read was very marked. 

We have felt the effectiveness of the 
service increased by having more than 
one reader. The number has varied 
from two to four; our preference is for 
four. If the service is used in a local 
church, lay people, of course, could 
be selected to do the reading. 

When we gave the service the per- 
sons who participated, both adult read- 
ers and pupils, wore gowns or cottas 
in most cases. In the few places where 
this was not done, it seemed to us that 
the service suffered as a result. How- 
ever, in churches where ministers and 
choirs do not usually wear vestments 


*Supervisor, Boston Council of Weekday 
Religious Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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By Elizabeth Harris* 


it might be unwise for them to do so 
for this occasion. 

The use of the church sanctuary as 
the setting is extremely important. For 
some of our children the experience of 
being in a beautiful church was un- 
usual. Many of them come from very 
small churches, some from “store 
front” churches. The worship center 
has been for the most part the altar 
of the church where the service was 
held. In cases where the church did 
not have an altar, one was improvised. 
A cross, a Bible and one tall white 
candle were the only things on the 
altar. 

The organ music has played an im- 
portant part in this service wherever 
it has been used. It usually gives more 
dignity and solemnity than is possible 
with a piano. However, the organ 
should not be outstanding. In one in- 
stance the organist felt that the organ 
should dominate the entire service; 
he played with all stops out; the “In- 
terludes” became organ numbers. In 
other instances the organists have been 
extremely understanding and made the 
organ music the background subor- 
dinated to and integrated with the 
rest of the service, thus providing a 
quiet and leisureliness which contrib- 
uted in no small way to the spirit’ of 
worship. The postlude also continued 
in a thoughtful mood and the pupils 
left the church in a quiet, orderly and 
reverent manner. 

The special music included the solos, 
“God So Loved the World,” from 
Stainer’s Crucifixon and the spiritual 
“Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My Lord.” These might be given 
by youth choirs. Pupils may be used 
in opening the Bible and lighting and 
extinguishing the candle. The pupils 
who do this should sit with the readers. 
Immediately after the Prelude one of 
the pupils goes slowly to the altar 
and opens the Bible to Mark 14 and 
returns with dignity to his seat. After 
the Lord’s Prayer the other pupil goes 
to the altar and lights the single candle, 
saying, “Jesus said, ‘] am the light of 
the world.’ ” It is preferable to use a 
long candle-lighter and snuffer if one 
is available. Again at the end of the 
service there should be no hurry. The 
pupil who extinguishes the candle 
should leave his place, go to the altar, 
and place over the candle a snuffer or 
small cup and then return. In one place 


the lights of the church were turned 
off after the final Organ Interlude, 
leaving the building in semi-darkness. 
The candle burned by itself for a few 
seconds, and then was snuffed out.) 
There should be a rehearsal of these 
offices, so that they will be performed) 
slowly and with dignity. 
A pupil may also read the poem, 
“The Cross Was His Own,” but will) 
need to rehearse it. It is not easy read-7 
ing; it can easily be recited in a sing-) 
song voice and manner. Our pupils have 
liked it; it is simple; and on the whole) 
they have read it very well. We have 
used mimeographed programs on which | 
the poem was given in full. | 
The first year we used this service 
some of our teachers felt that we 
should not have the story of the cru- 
cifixion without including the story of 
the resurrection. They no longer feel 
this way. They have come to feel that 
we Protestants had either ignored or 
so emotionalized the crucifixion that | 
it had little meaning for us. On the 
other hand, our Protestant pupils were 
meeting and associating with Roman | 
Catholic children to whom, at least 
during Lent, the sacrifice of Jesus” 
was the center of their religious teach- 
ing. It seemed to -us that the story in, 
its stark tragedy should be presented 
to our young people. We have urged 
the chuches to have special Easter serv- | 
ices for boys and girls and young 
people, or to make an effort to include’ 
them in the regular Easter service. In 
our own classes the Easter story has 
been presented the week following the 
Good Friday service. 


Order ne Service 


ORGAN PRELUDE : } 
OPENING THE BIBLE (By one of the 
pupils; for directions, see above.) 

Catt TO WorsuIP (all standing) 

INVOCATION (standing) 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison, or as 
a solo) 

LIGHTING THE CANDLE (By one of the 
pupils, saying, “Jesus said, ‘I am 
the Light of the World’ ”’) 

Hymn: “Thou Didst Leave Thy 
Throne” or “Into the Woods My 
Master Went” 

PRAYER: “Almighty God, we beseech 
thee graciously to behold this thy 
family, for thins our Lord Jesus. 
Christ was contented. to be betrayed. 
and given up into the hands of 
wicked men, and to suffer death upom 
the cross; who now liveth, and reign- 
eth with thee and the Holy Ghost 
ever, one God, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Music: “God So Loved the World” 

(Continued on page 28) 


‘From the Book of Common Prayer. 
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Worship Resources 


APRIL 


THEME FOR AprRIL: Remembering Jesus at 

Easter 

Since the death and resurrection of Jesus 
are difficult for primary children to under- 
stand, being sometimes frightening rather 
than reassuring, these themes are often 
omitted from primary lesson materials. 
Where they are included in lesson materials, 
it may be wise to use them for instruction 
only, and not to attempt to use them as 
themes for worship with primary children. 

Let us rather try to interpret to the child 
his own springtime experiences, helping him 
to see the creative power of a loving God in 
the renewal of life in spring. Reverent won- 
der in the presence of the miracles of nature 
may be to the child an experience of worship. 
Since the great Christian festival of Easter 
centers around the person of Jesus, however, 
we must not limit our themes for worship to 
nature alone. The thinking of the children 
should be directed toward Jesus. To re- 
member Jesus at Easter time will be for 
them an introduction to this basic festival 
of the Christian faith. It is important for 
children to know that Easter centers around 
Jesus, and that all the pleasant springtime 
‘myths and customs, such as rabbits and 
Easter eggs, are merely amusing incidentals. 

Easter will be incomplete for children 
without some kind of service activity. The 
leader should discover in advance some need 
in the community which will provide an op- 
portunity for primary children to help make 
Easter a happy time for others. The planning 
and carrying out of this activity will help 
to make their worship at Easter time more 
meaningful. 

Let the children help arrange the worship 
center each Sunday, using simple, growing 
things that are available in your community 
—spring flowers, sprigs of leaf buds, or a 
bowl of sprouting bulbs. 


April 3 


THEME: Easter Is Coming Soon 

Qurer Music: “Christ’s Holy Morn” 

Catt to Worsuip: “Oh, Give Thanks Unto 
the Lord” 

Hymn: “Sing, World, Sing” 

OFFERING and Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence”™* 

CONVERSATION ABOUT Easter: A few mo- 
ments may be spent in making plans for 
Easter. The following story may be used, 
adapted to suit local conditions. 

Story: 

EASTER SURPRISES 
All the children were excited about Easter. 
They began talking about it as soon as they 
entered the primary room, a few Sundays 
before Easter. 
“My Daddy is going to buy me a real, live 
rabbit for Easter,” Dick announced proudly. 
“We are going to my grandmother’s in the 
country for Easter vacation,” said David 
happily. 


* Director of Leadership Training, Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches, Kansas City, Missouri. 

1From Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Press. 

2 From Sing, Children, Sing, by Edith Lovell Thomas, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Westminster 


Primary 
Department 


By Vesta Towner* 


Sandra tossed her yellow curls. “My 
mother is making me a new blue silk dress 
for Easter.” 

“We're going to have the most fun color- 
ing Easter eggs at our house,” boasted John. 

“How nice! I am glad you are all going 
to have such a happy Easter,” Miss Martin, 
the primary leader, said. “Easter ought to 
be a happy time for every one.” 

Later that morning, after they had sung 
their favorite songs about spring, Miss Martin 
said: “Children, you were all telling me 
what a good time you expect to have at 
Easter. I wonder whether every child in our 
town will have a happy Easter.” 

The children all nodded their heads. “Oh, 
yes,” said Tommy quickly. “Everybody in 
our room at school is going to have new 
clothes, or a party, or a trip, or something 
special for Easter.” 

“Are there any children in our town who 
do not go to school?” asked Miss Martin 
thoughtfully. “What are their plans?” The 
children were puzzled at first. Then Billy 
waved his hand. “I know, Miss Martin! The 
Children’s Hospital! Those children can’t go 
to school.” 

“T wonder what kind of Easter they will 
have,” said Miss Martin quietly, as if she 
really were wondering. “They can’t go on 
vacation trips. They can’t wear new clothes, 
for they have to stay in bed. They couldn’t 
take care of a live rabbit. They—” 

Mary Jo interrupted her. “Miss Martin, 
they won’t have a bit of fun. Couldn’t we 
do something for them? Some kind of an 
Easter surprise maybe—” 

“Indeed we can,” said Miss Martin. “I 
was talking just yesterday with my friend 
who works in the office at the hospital. She 
said nobody has planned anything yet for 
the children there. I know something we can 
do, if you like the idea.” 

Going to the supply cabinet, Miss Martin 
took out a small box. From it, she took a 
little yellow chicken, a white duck with 
orange-colored feet, and a little pink rabbit 
with an amazing white, cotton-fluff tail. They 
had been cut from heavy paper, and would 
stand up. 

“Tf you were sick in the hospital, and the 
nurse brought in your breakfast tray Easter 
morning, with this little chicken perched on 
your tray, right beside your dish of cereal, 
what would you think?” 

“T’d laugh,” said Dick, “I’d be glad.” 

Miss Martin and the children talked it 
over. They decided that if they came early 
next Sunday, and every one worked carefully, 
they could make quite a good many of these 
little tray favors for the sick children. Miss 
Martin promised to have the patterns and 
materials ready. 

“Now, what can we do to make our room 
beautiful for Easter?” she asked. “I will 
wash the curtains so they will be fresh and 
clean. We can put up the lovely drawings 
you have been making about God’s world 
in springtime. What else can we do?” 

“We ought to have an Easter lily,” said 
Jimmy. “Maybe we could buy one with the 
money in our birthday bank.” . 


“Do we want to use our birthday offerings 
for ourselves?” asked Miss Martin. “Well— 
no—” the children slowly decided. 

“T know what we can do,” said Miss 
Martin. “J think there is enough money in 
our birthday bank to buy a small lily, with 
one nice blossom, and a big bud that will 
open soon. We could enjoy it on Easter 
morning, then take it as a gift to some shut- 
in person who can not come to church. 
There is Grandma Roberts, who lives in that 
little white house just around the corner. 
She has not been well enough to come to 
church for years. I do not think she will 
have any lily. It would make her very happy 
if we took her our Easter lily and sang our 
songs for her.” 

The children decided that was exactly 
what they would like to do. The next two 
weeks were busy ones in the primary room. 
The children made a gay collection of Easter 
tray favors for the Children’s Hospital, and 
Miss Martin took them to the hospital. The 
children practiced their Easter songs, so they 
could sing them for Grandma Roberts. 

On Easter morning, the primary room was: 
clean and beautiful. Miss Martin had brought 
some jonquils and some pussy willows. The 
children’s drawings of God’s world in spring- 
time were on the wall. Their favorite pic- 
tures of Jesus were placed at the front of the 
room. And their own lily stood on the small 
table, near the pictures of Jesus. 

After theireown joyful Easter service was 
finished, Miss Martin and the children put 
on their wraps and quietly tip-toed out of 
the church before the other classes had dis- 
missed. Tommy proudly carried the lily. They 
went around the corner to the little house 
where Grandma Roberts lived. She was sit- 
ting at her window, looking rather lonesome. ~ 
She was surprised to see Miss Martin and 
all the children coming up the steps to her 
porch. They began to sing: 

Happy Easter to you! 
Happy Easter to you! 
Happy Easter, Grandma Roberts, 
Happy Easter to you! 


Then they went into the house and gath- 
ered round her chair. They sang their Easter 
songs for her, and Tommy made a little 
speech and gave her the lily. Grandma Rob- 
erts was so happy that she almost cried. 

“Why, children,” she said, “this is the 
nicest surprise I ever had in my life. I was 
feeling sad because I could not go to church 
today on Easter. You have made me very 
happy with your sweet songs. And _ this 
beautiful lily—every time I look at it, I will 
think of God’s love. Thank you, children for 
giving me this happy Easter.” 

Then it was time for Miss Martin and 
the children to go back to the church. Grand- 
ma Roberts waved to them from her window, 
until they turned the corner. The children 
were all very happy. “I’m glad we took the 
lily to her,” said Sally. 

“T hope the sick children at the hospital 
liked their surprise, too,” said Sandra. “I 
am glad we could make those funny little 
ducks and rabbits and chickens for them.” 

“The sick children loved your surprise,” 
said Miss Martin. “My friend at the hospital 
telephoned me just before I started to church 
school this morning. She said the children 
laughed when they saw the cute little favors 
on their breakfast trays.” 

Tommy chuckled. “It’s funny, how much 
fun we always have when we try to help 
somebody else have fun. We’re having a 
happy Easter ourselves. Let’s do this again 
next year!” Vv. T. 
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Hymn: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 

Prayer: Dear God, we are thankful for 
springtime. We are glad the robins have 
come back, and the flowers are blooming 
again. We are glad Easter is coming soon. 
Help us to find ways of making Easter a 
happy time for others. Amen. 


April 10 


Tueme: We Sing “Hosanna!” 

Quiet Music: “Christ’s Holy Morn™ 

Catt to Worsuip: “Oh, Give Thanks unto 
the Lord’* 

Hymn: “For Stories Fine and True” (See 
alternative tune in Sing, Children, Sing’) 
Orrerinc and Response: “Bless Thou the 
Gifts We Bring” (May be read or sung) 
Leaper: Today is a very special day in all 


churches. We call it Palm Sunday. I am 
going to tell you a story about the first 
Palm Sunday. 

Story: 


WHEN THE CHILDREN Sanc, “Hosanna!” 


All the children in Jerusalem were eagerly 
waiting for the Feast of the Passover to 
begin. This was a great religious festival 
held every year in springtime. People came 
from far and near to attend it. Almost every 
family in the city was expecting visitors— 
an uncle, a brother, perhaps a cousin, or 
some good friend who lived miles away. 

As the children met at play, they talked 
about the visitors. “My uncle came last 
night;” or, “We expect my father’s cousin 
from Galilee tomorrow;” or, “My mother is 
baking extra bread for our guests tomorrow.” 
These were exciting days. The children 
liked to stand near one of the great city 
gates and watch the travelers arriving. Some 
of them rode on donkeys, but many of them 
were walking. They had walked all the way 
to Jerusalem. 

One day, as the children were watching 
near the gate, they heard people talking. 
A man said, “I wander whether Jesus will 
come to the Feast this year.” Another man 
replied, “I am sure he will. His friends are 
expecting him. He may come today.” 

This was great news for the children. 
While many children in Jerusalem had never 
seen Jesus, some of those children who 
watched by the gate knew Jesus and loved 
him. “Jesus is coming!” they told one an- 
other. “We must see him when he comes!” 

Suddenly, there was a sound of shouting 
outside the city gate. The gate-keepers looked 
out to see what was happening. The people 
inside the city gates rushed outside to see 
for themselves what was going on. The chil- 
dren ran out too. They saw crowds of people 
lined up along the roadway, shouting and 
singing, “Hosanna! Hosanna!” 

Far down the road, the children could see 
a man riding on a small, white donkey. 
Crowds of people were following him. They 
were all shouting with joy and singing, 
“Hosanna! Hosanna!” 

“There comes Jesus!” cried the children 
who knew him. “Jesus is coming! Hosanna!” 
The other children who had never seen Jesus 
before, began to sing too. Some of the peo- 
ple standing near pulled off their cloaks and 
spread them on the road like a carpet for 
Jesus to ride over. They plucked branches 
from the palm trees by the road and waved 
them as they sang. 

The children stood close to the road and 
watched Jesus ride by on his small, white 
donkey. Jesus smiled at them, as they waved 
their palm branches and sang, “Hosanna!” 
Jesus rode on through the big gate into the 
city. The crowds followed him, shouting and 
singing. The children followed, too. It was 
a happy day for all the friends of Jesus. 
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LeapER: That was the first Palm Sunday, 
long ago. Today, there are friends of 
Jesus in all the countries of the world. I 
think we would like to sing “Hosanna!” 
just as the children in Jerusalem did. We 
can sing it to a tune we know. (Sing the 
words once for the children; then they 
will sing it readily with you. They may 
like to dramatize the song by waving 
imaginary palm branches.) 

Sone: (Sing to the tune of the refrain of 
the old song, “Jesus Loves Me, This I 
Know,”—“Yes, Jesus loves me . . .”) 

We sing, “Hosanna!” We sing, “Hosanna!” 

We sing, “Hosanna!” For we love Jesus, too. 

Porm: “Friends of Jesus”* (read by a 3rd 
grade child, prepared in advance) 

ConversAaTion ABout Easter Service Activ- 
ITY. . 

Prayer: Thanking God that we have Jesus 
as our friend, and asking him to help us 
live as friends of Jesus. 

Hymn: “‘Hosanna!’ Be the Children’s Song™ 


April 17 


THEME: We Remember Jesus 

Easter songs should be sung at the begin- 
ning of the service. “Blue Sky, Soft and 
Clear,” becomes an Easter song by chang- 
ing springtime to Easter. Other Easter songs 
are: “Christ’s Holy Morn,” “Joy Is Abroad,” 
“Life Out of Death,’ and “Easter Voices.’” 

Large teaching pictures illustrating stories 
from the life of Jesus with which your group 
is familiar should be ready on an easel at 
the front of the room. Place them one behind 
another in sequence, beginning with a nativ- 
ity scene. Children, prepared in advance, may 
tell the stories of these pictures, unless the 
leader prefers impromptu identification of 
the pictures as they are shown. Our purpose 
should be increased appreciation of Jesus, 
not merely factual recall. Appropriate songs 
about Jesus, which the children know, may 
be quietly sung as the pictures are shown; 
for example, “Silent Night,” with the nativ- 
ity picture. 

The following verses may be used in either 
of two ways. They may be read as an Easter 
poem, before any pictures are shown; or they 
may be used, stanza by stanza, to introduce 
selected pictures on the easel. 

REMEMBERING Jesus AT EASTER 
At Easter time, we will remember Jesus, 

The loving friend of children, long ago; 
At Easter, we will tell again the stories 

Of Jesus, in the Bible, that we know. 


We love the story of the little Baby, 
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Department 


By Otie G. Branstetter* 


THEME FoR ApriL: The Meaning of Holy 
Week 


For the Leader 


Pictures: 

The following are houses which furnish 
colored prints of the masterpieces suggested 
here: 


* Director of Religious Education, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Lying in a manger, cradled there, 
While shepherds on the hiliside heard a song, 
And wise men traveled far, their gifts to 
share. 


We think of Jesus as the growing Boy, 
Climbing the hills of Nazareth in play, 

A friendly boy, and loved by other children, 
Helping, too, in shop and home each day. 


We think of Jesus as the Friendly Man, 
ide! ans the troubled ones along his 


A eee telling stories of God’s love, 
And how to be good neighbors every day. 


We remember Jesus, Friend of Children, 
“Let the children come,” we hear him say, 
When mothers brought their little ones to 
him 


In old Judea on a summer day. 


At Easter fees we like to think of Jesus, 
The loving friend of children, long ago; 


And he is still the friend of all earth’s 
children, ’ 
He is our friend, today, we know. 


v. T. 
The final picture in the series shown might 
well be one of Jesus and the children of 


many races. The leader will close with a brief 


prayer of thankfulness to God that Jesus 
came to the world to be our friend. 


April 24 
Tueme: Living as Friends of Jesus 
The leader may wish to recall happy 
Easter experiences of the previous Sunday. 


If the group carried eut some service activ- 
ity, talk it over with them, emphasizing the 


happiness we have when we are able to bring 


happiness to others. 

Friends of Jesus in all the countries of 
the world celebrated Easter. Very few chil- 
dren overseas had new Easter clothes or toys, 
but they remembered Jesus and were glad. 

If we are really friends of Jesus, we willl 
try to live as his friends, being kind and 


of friendly, helpful -deeds they have seen 

during the week.) 

Poems to Reap: “Doing Friendly Things"2 
“The Loving Jesus Is My Friend™ 

SurrastE Hymns: “Friends of Jesus; 


friendly every day. (Ask the children to =| 


Like to Think of Jesus;"* “O Jesus, Once 
a Nazareth Boy; “Sharing Gladness;™* 
“The Children’s Friend;”* “Children Who” 


Live Across the Sea.” : 


a 


Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. prints, 

8” x 10”. 

New York Graphic Society, 10 West 33rdi 

Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

W. A.) Wilde, Company, 131 Clarendom 

Street, Boston, Mass., prints 6”x9”. 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass” 

(For Elsie Anna Wood Prints, 12”x18") — 
Dioramas: 

One group illustrated the crucifixion in # 
diorama effectively by using white pipe steny 
cleansers on dark cardboard crosses. The» 
were set on the top of a hill. A dark threat 
ening sky was painted for the background. 

Two effective Easter dioramas were ver 
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“Friends of All We'd Like to Be:” “I | 
wat 


_ 2 wes “= 


different, yet each was impressive. One was 
a tomb made of modeling clay, over which 
climbed pink reses. The rock doorway was 
swung open and a bright light shown within. 
The other showed a cross on a hill and the 
figure of Jesus in a white robe walked near- 
by. A beautiful brilliant sky was painted for 
the background. A little light concealed in 
the top of the box threw light on the figure 
of Jesus. 

Stereographs: Those suggested here may be 
ordered from the Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Hymns: All the hymns im these services are 
from “Singing Worship” (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press) 


April 3 


Teme: The Meaning of Good Friday 

Picrures: No. 3108—Masaccio—The Cruci- 
fixion (N. Y. Graphic Society). Elsie Anna 
Wood: The Crucifixion 

Movie: “The Hours of Trial” Paris I and I. 
30 min. Silent; Rental $5.60, from the “I 
Am the Way Series” (A review of the 
last supper as well as the crucifixion. Some 
may feel the crucifixion, even handled with 
restraint as it is here, should not be shown 
to juniors.) 

Order of Service 

Qutet Music: Hymn tune Meditation or 
Olive’s Brow, played while the scripture, 
Matthew 27-27-50, is read by a junior. 
This must be rehearsed carefully to be 
effective. 

Smzxce: Draw aside a curtain which shows 
the diorama of the crucifixion. A picture 
may be shown if no diorama has been 
made. 

Story: “The Day of Sorrow” 

Among the litile band of broken hearied 
Jews who saw Jesus die on the cross may 
have been the wealthy man, Joseph of 
Arimathea. Or, he may not have been there 
but heard of the tragedy later. 

This we know: Joseph thought of a plan. 
He had had a new tomb built, expecting to 
use it for himself or his family when need ior 
it came. It had been chiseled out of a rock in 
a garden noi far away. “My master’s body 
hanes on the cross,” he thought. “We cannot 
leave it there. Surely the Roman procurator, 
Pilate, will not deny us the body of our 
master.” 

We do not know, but some may have said, 
“Take care or the Romans, the Jewish priests 
and the Pharisees may decide to put to 
death all of Jesus’ followers.” Whatever may 


just made sure of it.” Then pointing to 
Joseph of Arimathea, Pilate said, “Give the 
dead man’s body to this man here.” 

How lovingly Joseph and his friends must 
have carried Jesus’ body to the new tomb! 
As was the custom in those days, especially 
among the well-to-do, the body was covered 
with a mixture of myrrh and aloes and 
wrapped im clean linen. A great stone was 
rolled against the door of the tomb, sealing 
it against any man or beast that might seek 
to disturb the dead. 

Later when the chief priests and Pharisees 
heard of Jesus’ being placed in a tomb by his 
friends, they became alarmed. They hurried 
to Pilate. 

“Sir,” they said, addressing the procurator, 
“We remember what this deceiver, Jesus, said 
_ when he was alive: ‘After three days I will 
- arise again.” Therefore, we advise that you 

‘erder the tomb be made secure and place 
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a guard there. We fear his friends will spirit 
a away and claim that he rose from the 
ea be 

Pilate thought this was a foolish fear but 
he said to them, “You have a guard of your 
own. Use it.” So the Pharisees sent a group 
of their own soldiers to seal and guard the 
tomb, and they stood watch there all night. 
Hyam: “O Son of Man, Our Hero” 
SraTemMENT by teacher: 

Tn the diorama we see Christ on the cross. 
When this figure of Christ is reproduced 
in wood or metal it is called the crucifix. 
Some churches use it on Good Friday, the 
day of the crucifixion. But we Protestants 
do not use it except at this time. We think 
of Christ as having risen from the dead and 
living after his crucifixion. To us, the bare 
cross is the symbol of this. The cross (it 
would be well to show the cross here) re- 
minds us Jesus conquered his enemies with 
love and he conquered death. Therefore, the 
cross is the symbol of a victorious life. Good 
Friday is another way of saying, “Holy 
Friday.” 

Hymn: “Be Strong” 


April 10 


Tueme: The Saddest Sabbath 
Pre-session Activity: Looking ait the ster- 
eogtaphs: ' 

“The Church of the Holy Sephulcre,” No. 
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“The Possible Tomb of Jesus,” No. 28a 

“Tomb of Our Lord.” No. 29 
Scerprure: “And on the sabbath day they 

tested according to the commandment.” 

Luke 23:56b 
Quret Music: Hymn iune Finlandia. Ii 

would be effective for this soft music to be 

continued through the telling of the story. 
Story: “The Saddest Sabbath” 

After the crucifixion, the friends of Jesus 
stumbled down the hill. They went back to 
the places where they were living that week 
while they were in Jerusalem observing the 
Passover Feast. 

The sun set; the third star appeared. The 
sabbath had begun. Dazed by the death of 
their Master, they felt the need of one an- 
other’s companionship. It was scarcely safe 
to go to the Temple; the priests might wel- 
come this opportunity to imprison or do away 
with the followers of Jesus. 

Tn the blackest discouragement, wondering 
what they should do, they gathered at the 
house where Jesus had eaten his last meal 
with them. They repeated over and over 
again the story of the things that had hap- 
pened: that last meal together and what 
Jesus had said; how he lovingly shamed them 
by washing their feet; how he had gone to 
the garden to pray, as Peter, James and John 
described over and over; how he had asked 
them to pray with him, for he was sorely 
troubled; and how, in spite of this, they had 
gone to sleep, leaving him to pray alone. 

They told of the trial before the High 
Priest, the second trial before the Roman 
procurator. They recalled the mob of priests 
and Pharisees calling out, “Crucify him, 
crucify him!” Weeping, they went over these 
stories. Each remembered some little look on 
Jesus’ face or a movement of his hand and 
the others listened in rapt attention, their 
eyes filled with tears. 

But not the whole day was spent in this 
manner, apparently. There was talk of what 
they should do next. Should they all leave 
Jerusalem on the morrow and go to their 
homes and forget about Jesus’ teachings on 
the kingdom? Forget the kingdom! They 
couldn’t forget it. No! they couldn’t give up 
the kingdom. There surely would be one. 
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They could not give up their faith in Jesus. 
Surely some way would be worked out. 

They prayed. 

Prayer can do things that we call miracles. 
It did that day. It prepared them for the 
wonder that was to take place the next day. 
It was the saddest sabbath they or any man 
has known! But spiritual greatness can blos- 
som in this kind of sadness. The next day 
they were to discover that Jesus lived and 
was not dead—ihat his power could be 
theirs. From the saddest sabbath on earth 
they went into Easier, which is the most 
glorious day of the Christian calendar. 
PRAYER: 

Let us think of.this saddest of all sab- 
baths. The Master is dead; the disciples are 
telling over and over the events of the last 
few days, what Jesus said, what he did. - 
(Pause) Let us thank God'that the disciples 
did not give up and feel all was lost, but 
instead prayed. (Pause) Let us thank God 
that he has planned it so that prayer breaks 
the darkness of despair and brings man 
into the light again. (Pause) Let us pray 
that we may remember to pray all during the 
day, that we may be real members of the 
Kingdom which Jesus set up in men’s hearts. 
(Pause) Amen. 

Hymn: “Hear Us, O Father” 


April 17 


Tueme: Easter 


Burnand: “Peter and John Hastening to 
the Tomb” 

Ender: “Holy Women at the Tomb” 

Plockhorst: “Holy Women at the Tomb of 
a ist” 


Worsuie CENTER: 


The cross, with candles on each side. A 
background of light green bristol board on 
which are pasted white Easter lilies and 
darker green leaves is effective. Soit white 
material draped over the table, rather than a 
white scarf, might add to the beauty of the 
center. 

Scripture: Matthew 28:1-8 
Vicrrota Recorp: “Christ the Lord is Risen 

Today” from the album, Seasonal Hymns 

sung by St. Luke’s Choristers. Or a record 

of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
Paceantry oF Dioramas: 

If dioramas have been used during the 
study of Holy Week, they might be shown 
again, one at a time, while quiet music is 
played. As a junior places a diorama on a 
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table before the group, he names the day and 

the phrase used in the study to describe the 

day. 

if dioramas were not made, a picture of an 
event on each day might be placed on an 
easel, 

Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” 
sung by juniors as the picture or diorama 
depicting Friday is shown. 

Porm: 

I know that my Redeemer lives: 

What joy the blest assurance gives! 

He lives, he lives, who once was dead. 

He lives, my everlasting Head! 

He lives, all glory to His name; 

He lives, my saviour, still the same;. 

What joy the blest assurance gives: 

I know that my Redeemer lives! 

From Psalmodia Evangelica 1789 

PRAYER: 

We are glad that the victory of Jesus 
Christ over death is the victory of all Chris- 
tians. O Christ, thou art risen to die no more. 
Those who live as thou hast taught, pass 
from this life to live with thee, to live a more 
glorious, useful life than man can imagine. 
It is wonderful to believe in life everlasting. 
We thank thee, O God, for making it possible. 

This day may each of us put away those 
things that are sinful and lead a new life. 
May we strive to be like thee, O Christ, every 
day. And through us may others be led to 
thee, because of the beauty and goodness of 
our lives. Amen. 


Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” or 
“Christ the Lord is Risen Today” 


April 24 


Tueme: Faith in the Father God 
ENUNCIATION OF FaITH (by juniors who have 
memorized these passages) : 
First junior: Read Romans 8:38. 


Second junior: Lord, teach me to think 
soherly of myself and not more highly than I 
thik of others. For our bodies have many 
mel ibers—hands, feet, eyes, mouth—and yet 
are parts of one body. So let all of us be 
parts of the body of Christ. Give us grace, O 
Lord so truly to love one another, that we 
may be to the world the body of Christ. 
(Bay2d on Romans 12:3, 4) 

ResroNnsE: (by all juniors): “How Lovely 

Are -he Messengers” (the arrangement given 
in Singing Worship.) 

Sroiy: “Jesus’ Last Message” 

After Jesus’ death and resurrection, the 
disciples began to have experiences of seeing 
him. Cleopas and another of Jesus’ friends 
had a remarkable experience of talking with 
him on the road to Emmaus. They hurried 
back to Jerusalem to tell the others. Some 
today say Cleopas and his friends that day 
and the other disciples later, had a spiritual 
awareness of Jesus’ presence. Others say they 
saw him with their own eyes. Which ever 
it was, they actually knew that Jesus was 
alive. 

As Cleopas and his friend arrived in 
Jerusalem, we think from the Bible account 
it was something like this: They found the 
distiples together in a room. As they went 
in ‘here was an iron bucket filled with burn- 
ing charcoal standing near the wall. Several 
breiled fish left over from supper lay on the 
edye of the pan. Cleopas and his friend 
looked at them hungrily. Peter handed pieces 
to them.- 

One of the disciples rose from the rough 
wooden bench on which he sat and opened 
the lattice at the window to let in the sweet 
night air. Another disciple poured oil in 
the nearly empty lamps. The flame burned 
more strongly, lighting the sad countenance 
of the disciples. 
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“If I could just see him myself!” mur- 
mured John as he listened to Cleopas. 

Suddenly Jesus was there. The well loved 
voice said, “Do not be afraid. It is I!” 

“Master!” burst out one of the disciples 
enthusiastically, “Are you going to overthrow 
the Romans and establish the kingdom you 
have taught us to expect?” All strained to 
hear the answer. 

“Tt is not for you to know when the Father 
in heaven will establish the kingdom. He will 
establish it but he will do it when the time 
is ripe. He is already among you. All that 
you must do is to accept the power he gives 
you and obey his commands.” 

There was silence as their minds drank in 
the meaning of Jesus’ words. Then Peter 
said, “Master, what do you want us to do?” 

In the silence that followed the question, 
the mind of each man ran on to answer for 
itself. Then came the quiet, certain voice 
of Jesus: “Just as the Father sent me into 
the world, I am sending you. May the Holy 
Spirit fill you with power. Go into every 


-part of the world and tell all men that the 


Christ suffered and rose from the dead and 
that through him all men have eternal life. 


Those who repent and believe this gospel and 

live out its teachings shall have this eternal 

life. But if anyone shall not so believe and } 
live, he shall not know the peace of God.” 

(Adapted from Luke 24:36ff and Mark 

16:14ff). 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men” 
Stanza 1 sung by the juniors. 
Meditation by a junior: God’s kingdom is 

on earth and we are members of it as we 
do the will and the work of Christ. 

Stanza 2 sung by the juniors. 

Meditation by a junior: The Christian 
Church is the greatest institution on 
earth. It can conquer the world for 
Christ. But it can do so only through 
persons—through you and me. 

Stanza 3 sung by the juniors. 

Meditation by a junior: The most beautiful 
of symbols for the Christian is the cross. 
It is the symbol of victorious living now 
and in life after death. 

Stanza 4 sung by the juniors. 

BENEDICTION: May the love of Christ which 
passes all understanding go with you now 
and always. Amen. 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ronald R. Reed* - 


THEME FoR ApriL: Easter 


For the Leader 


The theme for this month centers around 
the church’s observance of the Easter season. 
A good deal of factual material is presented 
which needs to be given an interesting pre- 
sentation. Preparation should be made at 
least a week in advance and the presentation 
of the service practiced by the intermediates 
before it is given in the worship service. 

The April 3rd material could well be used 
as a radio skit presentation. An interview or 
an “Information Please” type of program 
could be used. The April 10th material is 
designed for choric speaking. The April 17th 
Easter service can be used as a story telling 
procedure, or informal dramatics with a nar- 
rator. For variation, the April 24th material 
could be presented against the background 
of recorded music. Sibelius’ Finlandia or 
something similar would be good. 

For the prelude music, use the first hymn 
played through once to create the attitude of 
worship. These services can be enlarged and 
adapted by calls to worship and poetry fitting 
the theme. 


April 3 


THEME: Lent 
OrDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Hymn: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 
PRAYER ; 
Grist FOR THE MILL 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 
CentER oF WorsuiP: A painting of Christ 
flanked by two white candles. 
Grist For THE Miti:“This Is Lent” 
What is Lent anyway? How long is it? 
What does it represent? This morning we 
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. Lent, demonstrates this. On this day, Cath. 


* confession in preparation and penitance for 


will attempt to answer these and other ques- | 
tions about Lent. y 

The word itself comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon Lengtentide which is a name for 
springtime when the days are lengthening. ) 
Lent itself is a Fast of forty days in length, 
not including Sundays. It begins with Ash | 
Wednesday and ends on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Easter. This year, it began on March 3. 
2nd and ends on April 16th. The period of | 
forty days is symbolic of the forty days Chris’ 
spent fasting in the wilderness when he was’ | 
tempted. In the beginning, the period of the | 
pre-paschal fast was very short. Then in th 
early Christian Church it included Holy), 
bee And finally it was extended to forty | 

ays. 

The Lenten season was at first a period of 
preparation for baptism at Easter, and a times 
of public penance fér those who were to b 
come Christians at Easter time. This w 
like a time of probation and a period of) 
initiation. It seems to have been a perio 
kept only by those becoming members o 
the church at Easter. Gradually the church), 
adopted the Fast for all its members. ; 

Lent-is essentially a Roman Catholic ob» 
servance. Ash Wednesday, the beginning oF 


olics go to their churches where, kneeling be 
fore the altar, ashes are placed on their fore: 
heads to signify fasting and self-denial. The 
ashes used are from the burning of the 
palms, blessed by the priest the year befo 
on Palm Sunday. 

Shrove Tuesday is the day before As 
Wednesday and is the time of preparation. 
Shrove means to confess, and that is wha’ 
was done. The persons went to the priest fo 


the Lenten season. It also became a day a» 
celebration, for housewives baked and cookex 
all kinds: of sweets to get rid of any fat» 
which could not be used during Lent. I) 
some cities, this became a carnival, The ou? 
standing example in the United States 
the “Mardi Gras” in New Orleans. Th» 
translation of Mardi Gras is “Fat Tuesday.” 

One other interesting observance of Le 
is “Mothering Sunday.” This is the Fou 
Sunday in Lent, or mid-lent. On this occa 
sion, everyone who can returns to the chure! 
in which he was baptised, that is, his “mothe: 
church.” Also it has become a Sunday fe 
family reunions in the home. 

We Protestant churches, seeing much @ 


value in’Lent, are using this season increas- Girls’ voice: If thou hadst known in this 
‘ingly for preparation for church member- 
ship and preparation for Holy- Week and 
Easter. The observance of the Lenten season 


is becoming common to all Christians. 


the stones would cry out. 
All: HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAvip! 
HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST! 
BLESSED IS HE THAT COMETH IN THE NAME 
OF THE LORD! 
Solo voice: And when he drew nigh, 


y; 
Even thou, the things which belong unto 
peace! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes. 
Boys’ voices: For the days are come upon 


April 10 


THEME: Palm Sunday 

‘ORDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Catt To WorsHIP 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 

Name” 
PRAYER 
THe Story 
Hymn: “Are Ye Able, Said the Master” 
Scripture: Isaiah 55:6-13 

Tue Story: The Triumphal Entry in Choric 
Speech* (Luke 19:29-41; 13:34) 

Girl: And it came to pass when they drew 
nigh unto Jerusalem, unto Bethany at the 
mount that is called Olivet, Jesus sent two 
of his disciples, saying unto them: 

}Boy: Go your way into the village that is 
over against you ° 

and straightway as ye enter into it, 

ye shall find a colt tied, whereon no man 
ever yet sat; 

loose him, and bring him. 

And if any one ask you, 

Why do you loose him? 

thus shall ye say: The Lord hath need of 

m. 

And straightway he will send him back 
hither. 

Girl: And they that were sent went away, 

and found a colt tied at the door 

without, in the open street; 

‘and they loose him. 

Boy: And as they were loosing the colt, 

the owners thereof said unto them, 

What do ye losing the colt? 

and they said unto them: The Lord hath 
need of him. 

4 =And they let them go. 

Girls’ voices: And they bring the colt unto 


he 


YO 


saw the city and wept over it, thee, 


UNG PEOPLE’S PRAYERS 
Percy R. Hayward 


The thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of youth are expressed in realistic yet reverent 
language in these prayers which put religion to work in daily life. There are seventy- 
five, each accompanied by a Scripture verse and a drawing that emphasizes its theme. 
Attractively designed as a suitable gift for any youth on any occasion, this book is an 
incentive and aid to spiritual development. $1.50 


WORSHIP RESOURCES FOR YOUTH 


i 
TR 


i 
DE 
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David R. Porter, Editor 


Here is fresh and different material for the enrichment of group worship in both formal 
and informal settings. Related selections from the Bible, the classics, and great devo- 
tional literature are included with prayers and graces, as well as suggestions for making 
your own worship programs. Pastors and group leaders find this book a ready-to- 


use tool. $2.50 


EASURY OF RELIGIOUS PLAYS 
Selected by Thelma Brown 


Twenty plays for all occasions, simple to produce by groups of all ages. They dramatize 
missions, race relations, evangelism, freedom, Christian vocations, stewardship, church 
history, festival days, etc. Indexed under 82 subjects; also by cast and time require- 
ments. Most of the plays run about thirty minutes and use six to eight characters. More 
than half require no royalty and are available in pamphlet form. $3.00 


VOTIONS FOR YOUTH 
Clark R. Gilbert 


Over a hundred devotional services, dealing with every-day experiences and familiar 
situations, for any occasion when teen-agers join in informal worship—at school, camp, 
church, or home. These programs vary in content, type, and length, including discussion 
topics and questions, stories, or meditations, etc., with and without Scripture readings. 
Suitable for use in assemblies representing different faiths. bach $2.00 


ORIES FOR TALKS WITH BOYS 


Frank R. Cheley 

To hold attention, illustrate a lesson or drive home a point, here are a thousand brief 
stories, anecdotes, and poems that leaders of boys have used effectively as inspiration 
and entertainment. An alphabetical index by theme or topic indicates the adaptability 
of the stories and permits great flexibility in their use. $3.00 


Check the titles you wish to order and send this 


Jesus, 
and cast their garments upon the colt, 
and set Jesus thereon; 
“| Boys’ voices: And as he went, 
the most part of the multitude, 
spread their garments upon the way; 
Girls’ voices: And others cut branches from 
x the trees, 
and spread them in the way. 
‘) All: And as he was now drawing nigh, 
even at the descent of the mount of Olives, 
the whole multitude of the disciples: 
they that went before, and they that fol- 
lowed: 
began to rejoice and praise God 
with a loud voice for all the mighty works 
which they had seen. Saying: 
4 (Loudly)—HOSANNA, SON OF DAVID 
“| Boys’ voices: Blessed is the King that cometh ) Le 
in the name of the Lord; By he Ba 
| All: HOSANNA, SON OF DAVID! 


irls’ voices: Blessed is he that cometh in CLASS-TESTED...F 
Bee ee a TO BETTER SERVE YOUR V.B.S. 


Boys’ voices: Blessed is the kingdom that 
4 cometh, the kingdom of our father, David! AKE your Vacation Bible School a grand 
9 4: HOSANNA, HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST! success. The 1949 Concordia V. B. S. Ma- 
4 Girls’ voices: Peace in heaven and glory in A F ae “Livi 
the highest! terials are based on the timely theme, Living 
4 Boys’ voices: Hosanna in the highest! as Children of God”. All material is designed 
Girls’ voices: HOSANNA, SON OF DAvID! to help the teacher and keep student interest 

high and constant. The Bible-Centered and 

Correlated lessons give you outstanding ad- _ Catalogue. 

eS ee ee ee | 


All: HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST! BLESSED IS 
vantages. Each of the four age brackets learn F7 Concorpia PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HE THAT COMETH IN THE NAME OF THE 
LORD! 
the same general lesson each day, therefore 3558W S. Jefferson Ave. St. Louis 18, Mo. | 
Please send me your 1949 Catalogue on | 


ad with your remittance to your church bookstore 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


we oe ee se b eens Mion 


eee ee oe (Re se 


VOSS ma wa wm es ee 


Children live and learn together. 
Materials consist of beautiful work 
books, teachers manual, handicraft 
projects, assorted promotional ma- 
terial, ete. Send today for your copy 
of the 1949 Concordia V. B. S. 


Solo voice: And some of the Pharisees from 
the multitude said 


unto him, Teacher, rebuke thy disciples, small schools require only one teacher... | Vacation Bible School Materials. 
But he answered and said unto them: _ J Nome I 
I tell you that, if these shall hold their CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE y Address J 


peace, 
1 Arranged by P. J. Faust. Used by permission. 
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$T. LOUIS 18, MO. 


When thy enemies shall cast up a palisade 
about thee, 
And compass thee round, 
And keep thee in on every side, 
All: And shall dash thee to the ground, 
And thy children within thee; 
And they shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; 
Because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation. 
Solo Girl: O Jerusalem, Jerusalem which 
killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent to thee; 
How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, 
As a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings: 5 
All: And ye would not!! 


April 17 


THEME: Easter 
ORDER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE 

Hymn: “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 

Porm: “I Was the Village Madman” 

Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 

MEDITATION 

PRAYER 
Center OF Worsuip: Seven branch candle- 

stick with Easter lilies. s 
MepiTATIon: “He Is Risen Indeed” 

Mary Magdalene and Joana, and James’ 
mother came to the tomb on the first day of 
the week. They were coming to anoint Jesus’ 
body with spices. And when they came to the 
tomb, they found the stone rolled away and 
the door of the tomb opened. While they 
were wondering at this that they saw, two 
angels appeared. The brightness of the angels 
lighted up the faces of the women and, in 
wonder and awe, they knelt before the angels. 
The angels spoke in deep beautiful tones— 
“Why seek you the living among the dead? 
He is not here but is risen and is alive.” 

The women ran to tell the disciples, but 
they would not believe them. Mary Mag- 
dalene turned to Peter and said, “Peter, 
Peter, would you now not believe? Do you 
not remember the quality of his teaching? 
Was he not truly God’s son? Go and see!” 

And Peter ran to the tomb and found it 
empty. And he returned to his home wonder- 
ing how this could be. 

And that same day, Cleopas with a com- 
panion was traveling home to Emmaus, and 
as they walked along, they talked of the 
teachings of Jesus, of his kindness, and 
beauty of character, and of his crucifixion. 
And as they were talking of this, Jesus ap- 
peared with them, but they did not know 
him. And Jesus said, “What are you talking 
about?” Cleopas answered, “We were dis- 
cussing Jesus of Nazareth, a great prophet. 
He was crucified three days ago and just 
this morning, Mary Magdalene and others 
told us that the tomb was empty. We hoped 
he might be the savior God has promised us.” 

And Jesus answered and said, “But he is 
this savior.” And on the rest of the way he 
told them how the savior must suffer death 
in order to be their savior, and when they 
arrived at Emmaus they invited Jesus to 
stay with them. When they sat down to eat, 
Jesus took the bread and blessed it. And 
Cleopas and his companion knew that he was 
Jesus. And he vanished from their sight. 

Cleopas and his companion immediately 
hurried to-Jerusalem and told the others that 
Jesus had indeed risen. 

Porm: “I Was the Village Madman” 

I was the village madman, till he came, 
Mad with my wild hot lusts like heady wine, 
That mounted up within me day by day 
And drove me on to darker deeds of shame. 
Until He came. 
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Then something in His face 

Seized me and held me more than chains can 
hold, 

And holds me still. 

Long since, I saw Him die; 

A gaunt white figure, sharp against the sky; 

But still there gleamed upon that thorn-torn 
face 

The same high look I saw in Gadara. 

And when the sun grew dark and He was 
still 

I came straightway to my own scornful town 

That men might know He had not failed in 


me. 
O, often I fail, but no men scorn me now 
For as I toil I ever see His face. 


(Author Unknown) 
April 24 


Tueme: The Christian Earth After Easter 

OrDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

PRAYER 

MEDITATION 

Hymn: “I Would be True” 

CentER OF WorsHrip: A dead and wilted 
corsage that had been worn on Easter and 
is now brown, .dry and wilted, and a new 
Easter hat. These can be flanked by two 
lighted white candles. 

Mepiration: “What Kind of Faith?” 

The corsage on our center of worship rep- 
resents what might have been the disciples’ 
faith if there had been no resurrection. It 
would have been a faith worn once as this 
corsage was worn. Beautiful at the time, 
wonderful while it lasted. But then came the 
day when it died just as did these cut flowers. 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Kenneth I. Morse* 


THEME FOR AprRIL: For the Facing of This 
Hour 


To the Leader 


The chief purpose of these Easter season 
services is to help seniors and young people 
apply the tremendous resources that are 
realized in the death and resurrection of 
Christ to the immediate situations they face. 
For this reason the programs are focused not 
only upon the familiar incidents and themes 
of Holy Week and Easter, but also on the 
courage and faith available for present-day 
followers of Jesus. Each of the four services 
provides an opportunity for commitment of 
life. 

The general theme is taken from the first 
stanza of a great modern hymn, “God of 
Grace and God of Glory.” Other stanazs are 
equally appealing to Christian youth, and 
leaders may find this a good opportunity to 
teach the hymn, using it in each of the serv- 
ices. Although it is sung with several musical 
settings, the most popular with young people 
is Cwm Rhondda, the Welsh hymn tune. 


*Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the Brethren, 
Elgin, Mlinois. 
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The cross was the end of that kind of a 
faith. There was no future. Such a faith 
wilted and died with the Christ on the cross. 
Some people nowadays have the kind of faith 
that is worn beautifully and bravely on one 
or possibly two Sundays of the year. It is 
hauled out and displayed in all its beauty 
in Easter but on the following Sunday and all 
other Sundays it is wilted and dead. We call 
them Easter Christians for they only are 
professing Christ on Easter and are never 
seen in church or displaying their Chris- 
tianity on any other day of the week. 

The new hat on our center of worship rep- 
resents the faith that came to the disciples 
with a risen Christ. It was a new faith in a 
living Christ to be worn not once but every 
day, and with its wearing it became a part 
of the individual. It was put on by the dis- 
ciples on that first Easter and was worn 
proudly by them all their lives. To the dis- 
ciples the resurrection of Jesus gave new 
hope and a new Christ. He was no longer 
dead—he lived! And in that living came the 
faith to venture forth and create a new church 
and a new way of life, the Christian way. 

You, too, must be creating each day a new 
faith in Christ and finding new pathways to 
God. Your faith must grow and develop and 
become a living faith, for only a living faith 
is in keeping with a living Christ. 

Your faith must be like this hat. It must 
be the kind of a faith that you put on and 
wear each day of your life. It must reach 
down into the smallest acts of your living. 
It is not just for Easter, but for all the days — 
of the year. It is not something that wilts and 
is gone, but something that is alive and creat- 
ing in each deed, thought and act. What kind 
of a disciple of Christ date you—one who wilts 
under pressure, or one who wears well in 
the world of reality? ; 


June 3 


THEME: “Let Us Begin to Be Christians” 
PRELUDE: Cwn Rhondda (Welsh hymn tune) | 
INVOCATION: 


! 


Eternal Father, thou hast placed us where 
our faith is constantly tested, where our pa- 
tience is often tried, where our courage is 
frequently assailed by fears. For the facing } 
of this hour, enlarge our faith, extend ours 
patience and restore our failing courage that — 
we may grow strong in the power of thy Spirit — 
and that we may live as worthy representa- 
tives of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Hymn: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 
Leaper’s IntrRopucTion: “Begin Again to Be . 
Christians” ; 


: 
: 
: 
: 


Protestant Christians of every age have 
joined with Roman Catholics in referring to 
Francis of Assisi as Saint Francis. By any- 
one’s definition of a saint, Francis deserved 
to be called one. Few men in the years since | 
the time of Jesus have so thoroughly em- 
bodied the spirit of their Master, and none so ' 
radiantly and joyously as Saint Francis. 

Yet some of the records of the life of 
Francis tell us that at the end of his long 
life of unselfish service, he called together his |! 
faithful followers and said to them, “Now let ’}! 
us begin to be Christians.” He was still not | 
satisfied with his accomplishments and he | 
called once more for a new commitment to 
his Master. { 

No matter how often or how sincerely we 
give ourselves anew to the cause of Christ,. 
our offering is never complete. The facing>’ 
of the hours in which we live demands con-' 


i ae 


stant rededication, constant prayer for wisdom 
and courage, and a readiness to begin again 
each day “to be Christians.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF Jesus: Luke 9:57-62 

| Tue Appeat or Paut: Romans 12:1-21 

THe ApvicE oF JAMES: James 1:22-25 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That I May 
Speak” 

A Prayer oF St. FRANCIS: 


“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life.” 

Sr. FRANctIs oF Assisi 


CLostnc Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 


April 10 


THEME: Hours Before the Dawn 
PRELUDE: “O Sacred Head Now Wounded” 
NARRATOR: 


Late on this Friday afternoon while we wait 
for the quiet Sabbath to arrive, it is hard to 
believe that He who hangs here upon a cross, 
here on this hill of Calvary, was hailed as 
our Messiah and welcomed as a king only a 
few short days ago. It was on the first day 
of the week, and I stood on the edge of the 
crowd near the city gate.... 


Reaper: Mark 11:1-11 

Hymn: “Ride on, Ride on in Majesty,” or 
“All Glory, Laud and Honor” 

NARRATOR: 


There you have the story: not an imposing 
spectacle by any means, this king riding on a 
donkey; but just the same it was a march 
of triumph and the people were enthusiastic. 
But Jesus must have known what he was get- 
ting into. I heard them quizzing him, using 
trick questions. I saw him confront the 
thieves in the temple. I believe he saw this 
cross behind it all. And yet he went on, tak- 
ing his dark and lonely way... . 


Quartet: “Into the Woods My Master Went” 
NARRATOR: 


It was just last evening, if I have my story 
straight, that he met his band of disciples in 
an upper room. Even Judas, the traitor, was 
there. They were together a long time and 
then he went out of the city and into the 
garden to pray.... 


Reaper: Matthew 26:36-46 
Hymn: “Go to Dark Gethsemane” 
NARRATOR: 


The soldiers were there to arrest him. Then 
followed the mockery of those many trials. 
Who was on trial? Not the man who died 
on this cross. There is no justice when an 
innocent man like him can be so cruelly 
| murdered. But they wanted it so. They cried 
for his blood. They nailed him to the cross. 
It does something to you, to think how he 
died. . .. 


Hymn: “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
NARRATOR: 


Yes, it’s hard to believe so much could 
happen, even in these dark and evil days. But 
‘| I heard him speak as he suffered there: to a 
thief, to his mother, to his enemies. Yes, he 
forgave them. He loved them too. And I 
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seem to hear him speaking to all of us who 
knew him, as he once spoke to two of his 
disciples. “Are ye able?” he is asking... . 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able?” 
CLosInG PRAYER: 


O Christ of Calvary, we can answer that 
we are able only as we learn of thee and 
grasp the secret of thy forgiving love and the 
power of thy compassion for all men. Lest 
we see only the dark hours before the dawn 
and are tempted to desert thee, remind us 
that Calvary yielded to the dawn of resurrec- 
tion, that thy life is everlasting and that we 
can live in thee. Amen. 


April 17 


Tueme: Living Victoriously 
Pretupe: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 
CALL To WoRSHIP: 


Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness: 

God hath brought his people forth 
Into joy from sadness. 

*Tis the spring of souls today: 
Christ has burst his prison, 

From the frost and gloom of death 
Light and life have risen. 

All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 

From His light, to whom we give 
Thanks and praise undying. 

JoHN oF Damascus 


Hymn: “The Strife Is O’er, the Battle Done” 

MepiTaTion: (The leader may read the fol- 
lowing passages from The Revised Standard 
Version at intervals to direct the meditation 
on Christ’s victory over death) 


But in fact Christ has been raised from 
the dead, the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep. For as by a man came death, 
by a man has come also the resurrection of 
the dead. 

1 Corinthians 15:20, 21 


“Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
“Oh death, where is thy victory?” 
“O death, where is thy sting?” 
But thanks be to God, who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
1 Corinthians 15:54b, 55, 57 


“The kingdom of the world has become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 


Revelation 11:15 


Hymn:“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 
Mepiration: “All, This and Heaven Too” 


It is a thrilling fact that for a Christian 
both life and death offer opportunities for 
increased joy. Certainly that is the message 
of Easter. If we live on in these bodies we 
know so well, we can grow in spiritual stature 
as we learn to follow Jesus Christ. We can 
expect disappointments and sorrows, but we 
can also expect new measures of faith and 
power. And if we are freed from these bodies 
we know so well, we enter into that richer 
fellowship with our Lord which cannot be 
described. Living or dying, we face an op- 


portunity—the privilege of sharing in the 


eternal life which is the gift of God. 

Let us never forget that eternal life begins 
here and now—the Resurrection we celebrate 
today is sufficient witness of that fact. 
Whether the door of death is just ahead, or 
whether it will open for us in some long- 
distant future, we can discover what it means 
to be “risen with Christ.” A Christian finds 
abundant life wherever he is. Knowing that 
heaven has come into his heart, he is radiantly 
happy because he enjoys all the riches of 
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ROLL OF ATTENDANCE 730 
“The Good Shepherd” (Coleman) in 
multicolor reproduction. Handsomely 
lettered scroll. Space for 49 names with 
14 squares opposite each. 30 cents. 


ROLL OF HONOR 731 
Open Bible in black and gold on back- 
ground of soft purple. Title printed in 
gold on white ribbon. Space for 49 
names with 14 squares each. 30 cents. 


ROLL OF ATTENDANCE 732 
“Jesus and Children” (Coleman) in 
multicolor. Title scroll in orange and 
brown tints. 48 names, 14 squares. 
30 cents. 


At Your Supply House 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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life—and heaven too. 

PRAYER: 

O living Christ, whom suffering could not 
weaken and whom death could not destroy, 
grant us to live for thee as those dost live 
triumphantly for all. Give us not only the 
assurance of victory over death but also the 
encouragement of thy continuing presence, 
so that we too may “walk in newness of life,” 
living victoriously because we live for thee 
and serve in thy kingdom. Amen. 

Crostnc Hymn: “Thine Is the Glory” (an 
ecumenical hymn of the resurrection, avail- 
able in some hymnals) or “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” . 

April 24 

Tueme: Christ Our Confidence 

Prevupe: “Prayer,” by Beethoven 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 67:3-5 

Hymn: “Rejoice, the Lord Is King” 

AFFIRMATIONS OF TRUST: 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
Whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 
Though a host should encamp against me, 
My heart shall not fear: 
Though war should rise against me, 
Even then will I be confident. 
Psalm 27:1, 3. 


God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble, 
Therefore will we not fear... 
Psalm 46:1, 2 


I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress 
My God, in whom I trust. 
His truth is a shield and a buckler. 
Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day. 
: Psalm 91:2,4b, 5 
Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
Scriprure: 1 John 4:13-21 ; 
Responsive Reapinc: “Ask Ye What Great 
Thing” 
First reader: 
Ask ye what great thing I know 
That delights and stirs me so? 


What the high reward I win? 
Whose the name I glory in? 


Group: Jesus Christ, the crucified. 
Second reader: 


Who defeats my fiercest foes? 
Who consoles my saddest woes? 
Who revives my fainting heart, 
Healing all its hidden smart? 
Group: Jesus Christ, the Crucified. 
Third reader: 

Who is life in life to me? 

Who the death of death will be? 
Who will place me on His right, 
With the countless hosts of light? 
Group: 


Jesus Christ, the Crucified. 
This is that great thing I know; 
This delights and stirs me so: 
Faith in Him who died to save, 
Him who triumphed o’er the grave, 
Jesus Christ, the Crucified. 
Jonann C. ScHwepLER 


Hymn: “O Love That Will Not Let Me Go” 
PRAYER: 
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Not in armaments and the protection that 


nor by power,” but by thy Spirit. Amen. 
Crosine Hy: “Gracious Spirit, Dwell 
With Me” 


The Cross Was His Own 


(Continued jrom page 20) 


from Stainer’s Crucifixion (solo or 
choir) 

Hymn: “Above the Hills of Time” 
(Tune, Londonderry) or “When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross” 

ScRIPTURE: The Betrayal and Arrest 
of Jesus—(Mark 14: 41, 42. Luke 
22:47, 48, 52, 53.7) 


And he came the third time and said to 
them, “Are you still sleeping and taking 
your rest? Tt is enough; the hour has come; 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. Rise, let us be gomg; see, my be 
trayer is at hand” 

While he was still speaking, there came 
a crowd, and the man called Judas, one of 
the twelve, was leading them. He drew near 
to Jesus to kiss him: but Jesus said to him, 
“Judas, would you betray the Son of man 
with a kiss?” Then Jesus said to the chief 
priests and captains of the temple and elders, 
who had come out against him, “Have you 
come out as against a robber, with swords 
and clubs? When I was with you day after 
day in the temple, you did not lay hands 
on me. But this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness.” 


Orcan INTERLUDE (soft music) 
Porm: “The Cross Was His Own” 


They borrowed a bed to lay His head 
When Christ the Lord came down; 
They borrowed the colt in the mountain pass 
For Him to ride to town; ‘ 
But the Crown that He wore and the cross 
that He bore 
Were His own— 


The Cross was His own. 


He borrowed the bread when the crowd He 
fed 
On the grassy mountain-side, 
He borrowed the dish of broken fish 
_ With which He satisfied. 
But the crown that He wore and the Cross 
that He bore 
Were His own— 
The Cross was His own. 


7All Scripture passages are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version, 1946. 

*Author unknown. In Maus, Christ and the 
Fine Arts, Harper & Brothers. 
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Orcan INTERLUDE 

ScRIPTURE: Jesus Condemned to be 
Crucified—(Luke 23: 13-16, 18, 21; 
Mark 15: 1415, 20) 

and the rulers and the people, and said to 


Soto: “Were You There When 
Crucified My Lord™ 

Scripture: The Crucifixion—( 
23: 27, 32-34, 39, 42, 43; John 19: 
25-27; Luke 23: 44-46) 


And there followed him a great 


‘Music for this is in The Hymnal 
Youth, Westminster Press. 


of the people, and of women who bewailed 
and lamented him. Two others also, who 
were criminals, were led away to be put to 
death with him. And when they came to the 
place which is called The Skull, there they 
crucified him, and the criminals, one on 
the right and one on the left. And Jesus 
said, “Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” And they cast lots to 
divide his garments. One of the criminals 
who were hanged said . . . “Jesus, remember 
me when you come in your kinsly power.” 
And he said to him, “Truly, I say to you, 
today you will be with me in Paradise.” 


But standing by the cross of Jesus were his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the 
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wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. When 
Jesus saw his mother and the disciple whom 
he loved standing near, he said to his mother, 
“Woman, behold your son!” Then he said to 
the disciple, “Behold your mother!” And 
from that hour the disciple took her to his 
own home. 

It was now about the sixth hour, and there 
was darkness over the whole land until the 
ninth hour, while the sun’s light failed; and 
the curtain of the temple was torn im two. 
Then Jesus, crying with a loud voice, said, 


“Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit!” 


And having said this he breathed his last. 


OrcGAN INTERLUDE 


fest AUTHORIZED VERSION 


THE REVISED 
STANDARD 
VERSION 


OF THE 


TESTAMENT 


Authorized by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, representing 40 denominations and 90% of the Protestant 


| Churches in the U. S. and Canada. 


| The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is the 
| latest and only new authorized version since 1901. Thirty-one 
j of America’s greatest Bible scholars have been working on this 
revision of the Bible since 1987. The New Testament was pub- 
” lished in 1946; the Old Testament is expected about 1951. 


Features include: Present-day English—large clear type— 


poetry in verse form—modern spelling and punctuation. 


| THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW 
| TESTAMENT is the Word of God at its best—its wonderful 
j Story made clear so that all who read may understand. 


| Prices from $1 to $15 at your bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


March, 1949 


SONS 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


THE EXTINGUISHING OF THE CANDLES 
(By one of the pupils. For directions, 
see above) 

ORGAN INTERLUDE 

SCRIPTURE: The Roman Centurion 
Speaks— (Mark 15: 39) 


And when the centurion, who stood facing 
him, saw that he thus breathed his last, he 
said “Truly this man was a son of God.” 
Hymn: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 
ORGAN INTERLUDE 
BENEDICTION 
RECESSIONAL: (Quiet music; group 

leaves quietly) 


The 
Church-School 
Teacher's Job 


Mildred & Frank Eakin 


Ministers and church officials 
will find in this book a new 
type of aid in building morale 
and recruiting teachers who 
have character and competence. 


The teacher is encouraged to 


see the job in the large and in 


its varied relationships, as well 
as to gain specific skills. With 
the larger view goes much at- 
tention also to particulars, and 
in this the treatment is prevail- 
ingly concrete. Such subjects 
as “helps,” “activities,” ete., 
are illuminated with abundant 


illustrations. 
$2.75 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


With the New Books 


ee 


A Call to What Is Vital 


By Rufus M. Jones, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. 143 p. $2.00. 


Those trumpets that sounded for Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim “‘on the other side” had a noble duty 
last summer when Rufus Jones went over. 
He had been spiritual guide to a host of folk 
outside the Quakers among whom he was born 
and lived his 85 years of life. His Pre- 
face foretold that this would be his last book 
—and so it proved. 

There could be no better climax to the 
voluminous writing of Dr. Jones than this. 
After limbering up for a few years, he struck 
his stride and averaged a book a year for 
the last forty-six years of his life. These 
books cover a bewildering range of topics 
but the dominant thread running even 
through the titles is mysticism, a major pas- 
sion and interest of his whole life. For 
this reason he was chosen to select devo- 
tional passages from the great mystics for 
the International Journal, for three months 
last fall. And this book strikes that same 
note with power ‘and beauty. But it does 
more. It had to, for it was written to help 
persons trained in a scientific outlook at 
college to retrace their steps to a vital re- 
ligion. The author meets his challenge well 
and on a broad base. 

The most significant outcome of the think- 
ing of a lifetime will surprise some who have 
identified this man too closely with mysti- 
cism. He says that the religion to meet the 
needs of today will not end with a mystical 
experience or focus on an ancient theo- 
logical creed. It will culminate in action 
and provide a dynamic for rebuilding at least 
a portion of the world on nobler lines. These 
facts harmonize, however, when we know 
that among his numerous practical interests 
were two ten-year terms as chairman of that 
lively agency of rebuilding—the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

One could find points at which to argue 
with this book, but how pitifully egotistical 
they seem beside two major majesties: a long 
and noble life and the dignity of death for 
which it has from its beginning been bound. 

P. R. H. 


Great Art and Children’s Worship 


By Jean Louise Smith. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 200 p. $2.50. 


The author devotes the first four chapters 
of the book, “Great Art and Children’s Wor- 
ship” to a discussion of the use of art in 
illustrating a lesson, starting a discussion, or 
creating a spirit of worship. This is done 
through relating experiences with children 
at times when different forms of art were 
used. Although throughout the book much 
of the writing centers around pictures and 
their use, many other types of art are re- 
ferred to or used as a basis for study and 
worship planning. 

This book gives simple helps in ways of 
choosing and analyzing art for children which 
the amateur can easily understand. To the 
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two questions most generally asked, Does this 
art have religious meaning? and Is this good 
art? the writer adds a third, Is this art within 
the range of the child’s experience? and 
guides the reader in discovering how to 
answer these questions. Help is given in 
developing awareness of the pictures and 
other art materials which are already a part 
of the church and the community. Ordinary 
magazine pictures are mentioned. 

The book gives sources where pictures 
may be rented or purchased with a listing of 
suitable pictures for use in church school 
work. The author also reminds the reader 
that the children can do much to create 
objects of art and suggests a few activities 
centering around creative art. The reader 
will also appreciate the suggestions given for 
the care and filing of pictures. 

The major portion of the book devotes 
itself to a series of twenty-four examples of 
worship programs accompanied by resource 
materials and discussion suggestions. Much 
of the material given will be found helpful in 
planning other services of worship for the 
programs contain litanies, prayers, poems, 
and stories which may be used in many ways. 

One of the very helpful things about this 
book is the inclusion in each program of 
aids and outlines for group discussions that 
relate the study of the art object being used 
to real life experiences of the children. One 
using this book truly gets the feeling that 
although children should be taught to enjoy 
art, it is not used for that reason alone but 
to help children in everyday Christian living. 

The pictures and other art objects referred 
to in the worship programs are printed in the 
book but, doubtless due to costs, the quality 
of printing is poor. However, the inclusion 


of these provides opportunity for the reader’ 


to identify the material referred to in the 
programs, and sources of better prints are 
given. 

This book might well be in the library 
of every teacher of children, not in order 
that the leader may reach for the book and 
use a worship service already prepared, but 
as a source of material and inspiration in 
building one’s own services of worship or 
enriching teaching plans and_ procedures. 

Ania Ce 


The Reinterpretation of Luther 


By Edgar M. Carlson. Philadelphia 7, 
The Westminster Press, 1948. 256 p. $3.50. 


Many of us have understood vaguely the 
differences among American Lutherans and 
we have been dimly aware of the theological, 
liturgical, and ecclesiastical differences which 
have operated to make difficult complete un- 
derstanding between Lutheran and_non- 
Lutheran bodies in this country. But not 
often have we had these differences ex- 
plained and a serious attempt made to ac- 
count for the deep conviction held by Luther- 
ans that in their heritage they have an 
understanding of the Gospel distinct from 
both Roman Catholicism and the Protestant- 
ism of the evangelical and pietist movements. 
Nor have the varying emphases of European 
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Lutheranism been adequately described for 
our benefit. 

Dr. Carlson in this book gives an account 
of the recent developments in Swedish Lu- 
theran theological thought. Nathan Soder- 
blom, Gustaf Aulén, and A. Nygren, among 
others, are the theological stalwarts whose 
thinking is expounded in these closely knit 
pages. The author believes (1) that Swedis 
Lutheran theological thought represents 
freer approach to the insights of the Refor. 
mation than traditional German and Ameri 
can thinking, (2) that this less rigid syste 
of thought is more faithful to the genius o 
the author of The Freedom of the Christian 
Man. (3) that it is high time Lutheran’ 
thought shook off the self-contained Prot- 
estant scholasticism so characteristic of 
much of it, and (4) that Swedish Lutheran 
thinking represents a line of theological 
advance much to be preferred to impotent 
liberalism or pessimistic neo-Calvanism. This 
tradition, so much ignored in contemporary 
Lutheran circles and almost unknown in 
American Protestantism, provides an ade- 
quate doctrine of the church, gives a dynamic 
view of revelation and affords an evangelical 
basis for relating Christianity to the socal 
economic, and political order. 

While the theologians of America have been 
reading Swedish writings for years both ind 
the original and in English, we do not hay 
much interpretative material. This boo 
makes a good beginning. It is not meant fo 
the average layman. It is too solid fare for 
most and bears evidence of being a rewrite: 
job of a Ph.D. thesis. But it is a good intro- 
duction to the field for those with theological! 
interests or competency. Collateral readings» 
for those interested might include the article 
by Joseph Sittler, Jr.. What Lutherans Are 
Thinking in the winter number of Religion: 
in Life and the thought provoking boll: 
Christus Victor by Gustaf Aulen. 

G. E. K. 


The Stimulus of Christ | 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York, Flem’ 
ing H. Revell Company, 1948. 128 p. $1.50) 


This volume of sermons by Bishop Oxnan» 
displays all the ethical earnestness and socia ’ 
sensitivity so characteristic of his preachin»’ 
and public addresses. His illustrations ar» 
frequently drawn from his experiences wit!) 
the armed forces and from his contact 
with prominent leaders in industry, labor: | 
the theatre and the arts. 

They are direct, forceful, and frequentl” 
disturbing. Personal religious living is ne* 
neglected in favor of the social virtues. 

Professor Brightman’s definition of th 
ideal man is worth drawing out and pars, 
phrasing. The definition: “The practical may 
is the man who knows how to get what hy 
wants. The philosopher is the man why 
knows what man ought to want. The ides 
man is the man who knows how to get whie 
he ought to want.” ‘ 

And the paraphrase? “The religious 
pedagogue is the man who knows how 


| 
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| teach. The theologian is the man who knows 
what should be taught. What the church so 
| badly needs are people who know how to 
teach what should be taught.” 

GEOR 


Wartime College Training Programs 
‘of the Armed Services 


| By Henry C. Herge, Sidney L. Pressey, 
| Harold Sprout, Gordon K. Chalmers, Ray- 

mond J. Connolly, and Edward C. Elliott. 
_ Washington, American Council on Education, 
| 1948. 214 p. $3.00. 


| Educational Lessons from 
| Wartime Training 


, By Alonzo G. Grace, Director, and Mem- 
' bers of Staff. Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1948. 264 p. $3.00. 


These are the last two of the nine mono- 
graphs published: for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, concluding two years of investi- 
gation under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. Wartime College 
Training Programs gives specific data on 
both the academic and the business phases 

of the ASTP, the Navy V-12 and other 
college programs for service men. It also con- 
tains a chapter on wartime scientific research 
and its effect upon institutions of higher 
learning. 

Educational Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing is a summary volume and, because of 
this, is of the most interest to the casual 
reader. It reviews the characteristics of the 
various types of wartime training programs 
and outlines the essentials which made them 
so successful. An example of this success is 
the fact that 400,000 illiterates were brought 
up to fourth grade level in sixty to ninety 
days. 

Incentive to learn was one of the chief 
reasons for the success of all these pro- 
grams. The GI knew that if certain lessons 
were learned they might save his life, assure 
his.commission, or win for him a prize as- 
signment. The discarding of tradition in 
order to bring realism into the learning 
situation, clear and_ specific objectives, 
constant supervision of teaching and learn- 
ing and constant evaluation of results, and- 
picking of persons for studies for which they 
were suited, were other prominent aspects 
of this program. 

For many reasons there cannot be direct 
parallels between wartime and civilian train- 
ing programs, and particularly between 
wartime and religious training programs. 
Nevertheless these studies do offer many 
helpful suggestions to those interested in 
leadership education and in the prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials for religious 
education. 

L. W. 


The Quaker Doctrine of Inward Peace 


By Howard H. Brinton. Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania, Pendle Hill, 1948. 32 p. $.25. 


A heap of wisdom is packed into these 
32 pages! Read it if you want a real insight 
into Quaker doctrine. There are ten very 

short chapters. The sixth on “The Place of 
Self-Surrender” is especially helpful. The 
word “surrender” and also the word 
“quietism” are misleading. They seem to 
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Jerry Gray was a lost man—an 
alcoholic who could not break his 
chains. Here is his own story — brief, 
tragic, completely true—a story of 
anguish and despair. No writer has 
ever more powerfully pictured the 
subtle tortures of alcoholism; no 
reader will ever quite forget Jerry 
Gray‘s search for the Power that 
could save him from himself, 


“THE THIRD STRIKE is a powerful story ... Every 
young person should read it so that he may see 
what can happen to a truly great and courageous 
soul when alcohol has become the master.'’—Dr. 
Isaac K. Beckes, Director of Young Peoples Work, 


LAC OREHE: 


At Your Bookstore. . . ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


put the emphasis only on the negative side 
of religious experience. Howard Brinton 
makes clear that in Quakerism “The nega- 
tive is not an end in itself but a preparation 
for the positive. If the lower is quieted it 
is only that the higher may have opportunity 
to assert itself.” 
Pp. G. M. 


Additional Books Received 


*Fitm AND Epucation. By Godfrey M. 
Elliott. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. 597 p. $7.50. 


*How To Live Errectivety. By J. Richard 
Sneed. New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1948. 112 p. $1.50. 


*How To Speak—Here, THERE, AND ON 
THE Arr! By John Dixon. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 249 p. $2.75. 


*THe PoxiticaL Community. By Sebas- 
tian De Grazia. Chicago 37, The University 


_of Chicago Press, 1948. 258 p. $4.00. 
—Ssuparation oF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 


Unitep States. By Alvin W. Johnson and 
Frank H. Yost. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948. 279 p. $4.50. An en- 
larged and revised edition of Legal Status of 
Church — State Relationships in the United 
States. Contains new material on citizenship, 
saluting the flag, distribution of literature, 
etc., and detailed discussions of recent court 
cases. 


*SIMULATED STAINED GLASS FOR AMA- 
TEURS. By Ruth Case Almy. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 139 p. $3.50. - 


THAT THE CuitpD May Know Gop. By 
Archibald Black. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1948. 121 p. Short, well 
written and entertaining sermons. They are 
subject to the usual criticisms of children’s 
sermons, that the illustrations are so interest- 
ing the carry-over to the point they illustrate 
may be lost. 


*Our Famity Grows Towarp Gop. By 
Mary Clemens Odell. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 64 p. $0.50. 


*Younce LayMAN— Youne Cuurcna. By 
John Oliver Nelson. New York, Association 
Press, 1948. 160 p. $1.75. 


FILMSLIDES 


@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 


BOND SLIDE CO., Ine. 


68 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


THIRTY STORIES 
I LIKE TO TELL 


MARGARET EGGLESTON 


@ “As a writer of stories for 
young people, Miss Eggleston 
has no peer”, the Christian 
Evangelist once said. For this 
book she has selected 30 of these 
which she considers her “best”. 
Half of them have never before 
-seen publication, but the other 
half are those that have become 
favorites with story tellers over 
the 28 years her books have been 


published. $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street » New York 16, N.Y. 


@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 


@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
@ Life of Christ from Great Paintings 


e@ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 


DEPT. RE. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 


Published from October 1, 1948 to January 1, 1949 


The following list has been prepared with 
the cooperation of the various editors and 
publishers. Quarterly lists of materials pub- 
lished in 1948 appeared in the March, June, 
September, and December issues of the 
International Journal. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores, or from the 
publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of 
Children 


A. Nursery 
Grapep Lesson Series. Learning About 
Gods Care, Part I. By Elizabeth Cringan 
Gardner. The Nursery Teacher, 64 p., 28c; 
Nursery Stories, on cards 44%” x 6”, each 
with colored picture and story folder, 17c 


per set. United Church Publishing House 
and Baptist Publications Committee of 
Canada, Toronto 2B, Canada, 1948. The 


first of four parts covering a one-year course 
in a reprint cycle for three-year-old children 
in the Nursery Class of the church. Part I 
contains three units: “Happy Times in 
Church,” “Thanking God for His Care,” 
and “Being Glad at. Christmastime.” 


B. Beginners 

Grapep Lesson Series. Working With 
God, Part V. By Elizabeth Cringan Gardner. 
The Beginner Teacher, 80 p., 28c; Begin- 
ner Bible Stories, on card 5” x 634”, each 
with colored picture and story folder, 17c 
per set. United Church Publishing House 
and Baptist Publications Committee of Can- 
ada, Toronto 2B, Canada, 1948. The fifth 
of eight parts covering a two-year course 
in a reprint cycle. Contains three units: 
“Our Church a Friendly Place,” “Working 
With God,” and “Love at Christmas.” For 
use with all pupils in the Beginners De- 
partment. 

CuristiAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday- 
school lessons). Second Year, Second Quar- 
ter. By Marjorie Treusch. Teacher’s Guide, 
Uur Beginners, 64 p., 22c. 13 Pupil’s Leaf- 


lets, 16c. Christian Growth Series Press, 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock 
Island. Contains three units: “God Speaks 


to Us,” “Bible Homes,” “Jesus, the Children’s 
Friend.” Each leaflet has a full-color picture 
covering the front page, and other picture 
and text material contributing to the growth 
of the child, 


C. Primary 

God's Loving-Kindness. By Elizabeth B. 
Jones. Beacon Hill Press, Kansas City, Mo., 
1948, 94 p., $1.75. A book of devotional 
readings for children, with illustrations and 
songs.” 

Grapep Lesson Series. The Loving- Kind- 
ness of the Lord, Part I. By Jean Lillie 
Hill. The Primary Teacher, 64 p., 28c; 
Primary Bible Lessons, thirteen four-page 
leaflets, 17c per set. United Church Publish- 


2 By error listed with wrong note in the December 
1948 issue. 
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ing House and Baptist Publications Commit- 
tee of Canada, Toronto, 2B, Canada, 1948. 
The first of twelve parts in a reprint cycle 
covering a three-year course. Contains four 
units: “Thanksgiving,” “Our Church,” “The 
Loving-Kindness of the Lord,’ and “The 
Coming of Jesus.” Complete with wrapper 
that serves as a pattern sheet for use during 
the quarter. For use with pupils of all ages 
in the primary department. 


D. Primary-Junior 


When Jesus Grew Up. By Elizabeth L. 
Reed. The Pilgrim Press, 1948: Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 32 p., 28c. Teacher’s edition, 64 p., 28c. 
This Bible book is a sequel to When Jesus 
Was a Boy. The course includes some of 
the stories Jesus told and many of his 
teachings. 


E. Junior 


Some Time Every Day. By Mabel Nieder- 
meyer. Christian Board of Publication, 1948, 
127 p., $1.50. The thoughts, Scripture selec- 
tions, prayers and poems in this book are 
planned to help boys and girls nine to eleven 
think of God in relation to their ongoing 
experiences “some time every day.” There 
are also included prayers for particular 
times, prayers of joy, forgiveness, patience, 
understanding,. trust, thanks, compassion, etc. 

Jesus the Courageous. By Ruth Worthing- 
ton. The Pilgrim Press, 1948. This course 
takes trying situations which Jesus faced and 
makes them come alive for junior boys and 
girls. Pupil’s book, 48 p., 30c. Teacher’s 
edition, 64 p., 28c. 

Junior Graded Pictures. John Knox Press, 
Richmond 9, Va., 1948, 50c. For use with 
graded lessons and other teaching materials. 
This package contains 36 colorful pictures 
illustrating New Testament scenes and sto- 
ries in a year of junior graded lessons. One 
such package is intended for use by each 
junior boy and girl, to be distributed sepa- 
rately as appropriate. 

Grapep Lesson Series. Exploring the Land 
and the Book, Junior Workbook, Number 
5. By Marion M. Brillinger. Workbook, 32 
p., l7c. The Teachers Guide, 64 p., 28c. 
United Church Publishing House and Bap- 
tist Publications Committee of Canada, 1948. 
Fifth in a series of twelve workbooks being 
published quarterly in a reprint cycle cover- 
ing a three-year course for juniors. 


Il. Religious Education of 
Youth 


A. Intermediates 


Dare We Be Christian. By Helen E. Baker. 
The Pilgrim Press, 1948. Pupil’s edition 88 
p., 35c, Teacher’s edition, (includes pupil’s) 
88 p., 60c. The course helps the students 
to see that Christianity is not something that 
is contained in a book, but is a matter of 
their daily experiences in their home and 
school. 


When Christians Make a Difference. By 
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Edward F. Ouellette. The Pilgrim Press, 
1948. Pupil’s edition, 88 p., 35c. Teacher’s 
edition. 88 p., 60c. (Also contains pupil’s 
edition.) This course discusses in a vivid 
style the difference that a real Christian 
makes in every phase of daily life: educati 

business, professions, labor, friendships, am 
society in general. 


B. Seniors 


- CurisTIAN GrowTH Series. (of Sunday- 
school lessons.) Second Year, Second Quag rs 


by William M. Horn. Christian Gro 
Series Press, 1948, Philadelphia 7, Columbu: 
15, and Rock Island. Pupil’s Study Book, 
64 p., 16c. Teacher's Guide 64 p., 22c. Con 
tains three units: “The Common Service, 
“Other Services,” “Some Aids to Worship.” 
Each quarter is beautifully illustrated i 
color with pictures, chart, and maps care- 
fully correlated with the text. An order oi 
department worship is included. 


Dates and Dating. By Esther Emerson 
Sweeney. The Woman’s Press, 1948, 35 p 
25c. 10 to 49 copies, 20c each, 50 or more, 
15e each. Contents: Beauty is Wholeness, 
Fun-and More, Today’s Dates and Tomorrow’s 
Bride, Courtship—Preparation for Marriage. 


C. Senior-Young People 


Worship Resources for Youth. By David 
R. Porter, Association Press, 1948, 192 p., 
$2.50. Material for the enrichment of group 
worship in both formal and informal settings, 
Related selections from the Bible, the clas 
sics, and great devotional literature are i 
cluded with prayersand graces, as well 
suggestions for making one’s own wors 
programs. 


Christian Frontiers. Association Pr 
1948, 116 p., $1.50. A report on the Nor 
American Student Conference on Christi 
Frontiers held at the University of Kans 
in December 1947. 

Young Layman-Young Church. By Joht 
Oliver Nelson. Association Press, 1948, 16 
p., $1.75. A report of young laymen’s acti 
ties in the church today and a summons ft 
young adults to help in extending Chris 
tianity here and abroad. Mr. Nelson describe 
church and community projects which yo 
laymen have tackled, and shows their me | 
ing in the light of current “young” move! 
ments in the church at large. S 

Christian Practices. By Alfred Schmalay 
The Pilgrim Press, 1948, 112 p., 60c. 
author develops this course around the 
of life and special problems which the adi 
Christian must face. Chapters deal wil 
Christian practices in the family and | 
such areas as the job, money, the ch 
the labor movement, politics, alcohol, r: 
war, and peace. 

The Old Testament and Modern Life. 
Rollin H. Walker. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1 
125 p., 50c. A study of Israel’s leaders 
its literature, showing the vital meaning 


MORE 
for your children 


through the 


NEW 
LITERATURE PLAN 


of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, International Coun- 


cil of Religious Education 


AT A DISCOUNT OF 27% 


and all. in.one order, you re- 
ceive — 

A full set of materials for reg- 
ular distribution to five lead- 
ers and 100 parents: 


—Courtesy of Edgar Williams, Wolcott, N. Y. 


SIX different pamphlets 


TEU MATERIALS stcteern ne NE 


EW LITERATURE PLAN—or for purchase separately at the prices listed. for TEACHERS and 
ks. LEADERS of children 


Goals for the Christian Education of Children........ 25 
Home Visitation in the Interest of Children........... 10 | . 
| Church and Children of the Community. ...........+. .03 Pp US a PLAN for effective use 
; Evangelism on Childrenjanew a-.c des Sate decss tae 9 ILO throughout the year. 
i Self Rating Scale for Church Workers. .............. .04 
i Teg LAVElNGBGNULCHin jc¥evcy. odors =o fe etka ity  sacmcanasye . 03 FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
1 Parents, First Teachers of Religion.................. .03 fill out the coupon below and mail it 
. AuGhildisnReligiousywlibtanyereeneh>)~ ees eater cyt sors .03 in TODAY! 

TheaWorld-ine Our HOMes vee tes she eek eianed are suhEeTs Oe Dome OUR i 18 25h ihe i Rae eed eel 

Helping, YourChild: to, Know, God). 4. p-ncparearcdote coemens . .03 | Fhittcon'sDeporinank 

Id? The‘International Council of Religious Education 
YouraGhild’s#Summert,(. hs ook a's 3 ol cctucbsecusacamials «(oo .03 1.2031 Nerty Wabash Avenue, Chieods 1; llinals 
Helping Your Child Form Christian Standards....-.... .03 [ cedip vais moral information taboul: the ANEW LITERA: 
TURE PLAN for parents and leaders of children. | 
; separate copies of materials from your denomi- | understand that mailing in this coupon does not obli- 
RDER nation, your state, city or county council, or from | gate me in any way. 
the NAME 
TERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF = 
EDUCATION 203 NORTH WABASH AVE. | 
LIGIOUS CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS | CHURCH 
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Sermons Round the Year 


A WORLD T0 CHANGE 


by Howard P. Bozarth 


Here are most of the great days 
of the Christian year, and some 
of the common days too, lifted 
up and illumined by fresh, in- 
terpretations of the eternal 


Word. 


These twelve inspiring ser- 
mons are marked by a rare com- 
bination of the devotional spirit 
and zeal for the redemption of 
They are both 


urgent and hopeful in tone, and 


our social life. 


arresting in style. 


128 pages. $1.50 


OU Cay 


Published by 
THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


1505 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


the Old Testament to men today. 


Personal Religious Living. By J. Edward 
Carothers. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948, 146 p., 
75e. A guide to spiritual growth, dealing 
with some of the basic problems involved 
in living religiously. 


Daniel and Revelation. By Martin Rist, 
with teaching helps by J. Josephine Leamer, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948, 48 p., 45c. An 


~ adult study course with nine sessions dealing 


with types of apocalyptic religion in the Old 
and New Testaments and showing the histori- 
cal backgrounds of the writings, the plight 
of the believers, and the message of the 
writer for his time. 


Great Protestant Leaders. By William 
Charles Walzer, with teaching helps by J. 
Minton Batten. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948, 
48 p., 45c. An adult study course of thirteen 
sessions, to acquaint adults with the meaning 
of Protestantism as an historic development 
in the world by means of a study of the 
lives and work of its outstanding leaders. 


Girding Youth for Abundant Living. By 
Marjory Louise Bracher. The Muhlenberg 
Press, 95 p., 50c single copy, $4.80 a dozen. 
For use by all adults of the local congrega- 
tion. Its purpose is to help parents to help 
young people develop into true Christian 
men and women. The book is practical and 
full of suggestions. A Teachers Guide, printed 
separately, lists possible teaching procedures. 


Christian Growth unto the Fulness of 
Christ. By Frederick O. Nolde, and Paul 
H. Hoh. The Muhlenberg Press, 1948, 95 
p., 60c. This book provides motivation for 
workers to put forth constant effort to attain 
Christian growth, and gives practical sug- 
gestions as to how much growth may be 
attained. While intended primarily as a 
leadership education textbook for course 
110a, it meets the need of a book for private 
reading and study. 


Put New Life Into Church Programs 


with Visual Teaching 


Church programs take on new interest when 
they are augmented by beautiful, inspirational 
visual programs of color slides and religious 
filmstrips. And, these can be shown at their 
best with the finest of S.V.E. projectors, the 
Professional Model, 1000-watt Tri-Purpose 


1000-watt 
Professional Model 


Projector, now ready for delivery. Takes 2”x 2” 
slides, single and double-frame filmstrips. 


The World’s Largest Library of Religious Slides and Fiesirip® 


The S.V.E. Slide and Filmstrip library is the largest 
in the world—it covers the entire field of religion. 
All subjects have been selected and approved by 


leading religious educators. 


Write for your free copy of the new 
Religious catalog. Address Dept. RE- 3. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


The Young Adult Fellowship, Guide Book 
for 1949. By Oscar J. Rumpf. The Board of 
Christian Education and Publication, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, 28 p., 25c. 
A guide book prepared to meet the needs 
of young adults and their leaders in the 
local church. A set of monthly themes is _ 
developed on the following basis: Scripture, | 
suggested procedure, helpful hints, resources, — 
recreation, plans, projects. Suggestions are- 
given for alternate themes. 


IV. General 

: j 

Methods for Workers with Beginner Chil- 

dren. By Loice E. Gouker. The United Lu- 

theran Publication House, 1948, 32 p., 30c. 

Examines the characteristics of beginner 

children; considers the qualifications of 

workers with this age group, and gives 

practical suggestions. For use at workers’ 
conferences and for individual study. 


Methods for Workers with Young People. 
By Lawrence M. Reese. The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1948, 32 p., 30c. Considers 
young people and their leaders, examines 
the needs of young people, discusses effective — 
methods, and gives attention to the program 
for young people. 


Methods for Workers with Adults—Twenty- 
five Ways of Teaching Adults. By Earl S. 
Rudisill. The United’ Lutheran Publicatio 
House, 1948, 32 p., 30c. Discusses young 
adults and older adults and the ability 
both groups to learn, considers desirable 
aims for adult work, points out what quali 
fications leaders of adults should strive to 
possess, and gives detailed consideration to» 
numerous teaching procedures. 


Methods for Home Department VW ork. a 
Earl S. Rudisill. The United Lutheran Pub- | 
lication House, 1948, 32 p., 30c. A handbook 
for workers in the home department. It 
describes what the home department is, what 

its aims are, how it is organized, how it | 
functions, and what materials are needed 
and how they are used. For private study or 
for group discussion. , 


The Church Working with Boys. By Jesse 
Jai McNiel. Sunday School Publishing Board, 
National Baptist Convention, Nashville, 1948, 
128 p. Includes objectives, methods and 
program interpretation for an effective boys’, 
program -in the local church. Chapters are 
also included on understanding the growing 
boy and on the leader of boys. 


Verba Crucis. By Paul Nagy, Jr. W 
a Baker Company, Boston 11, Mass., 1 
A memorial service for Good Friday. 
rie is a candlelight service based on the) 
“seven last words” of Christ. In addition ‘ 
the minister, an acolyte and choir or quartett 
are used. 


Thinking Together. By Dan West. Churel 
of the Brethren, Elgin, Illinois, 35 p., 
A description of the discussion method 
what it is, what it does, and how it can p 7 
used. For Sunday school teachers and d 
cussion leaders. 


What's Happening 


H. E. Cole Gets 
Colgate City Award 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Mr. Henry E. Cote, 
retired president of the Harris Pump and 
Supply Co., was awarded the Russell Colgate 
Distinguished Service Citation by the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ of Allegheny 
County on February 18. The Colgate awards 
are given by the International Council. of 
Religious Education on three levels, city, 
state, and nation. Mr. Cole is the only per- 
son so honored on the city level so far this 
year. 

Upon graduation from the University of 
Maine, Mr. Cole came to Pittsburgh and 
joined the Shady Avenue Baptist Church, 
now the East End Baptist Church. During 
fifty years of continuous service he has 
taught Sunday school classes, served as Sun- 
day school superintendent, served on various 
church boards, and acted as Moderator. 

Mr. Cole is also recognized outside his 
own denomination for his interest in coopera- 
tive church activities. He was president of 
the Allegheny Sabbath School Association 
for two terms. After its merger with other 
organizations into the Council of Churches 
in 1939 he became chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, which position 
he held until last December. 

Under Mr. Cole’s leadership the Depart- 
ent of Christian Education directed a pro- 
am of weekday religious education enroll- 
ng some 6,000 students; a program of lead- 
prship education; a Commission on Chil- 
dren’s Work involving a training program; 
lus active commissions directing a program 
»f vacation church schools, adult and young 
dult activities and an emphasis on audio 
nd visual aids in teaching. 

For many years Mr. Cole has served as a 
ember of the Board of Directors of the 
ennsylvania State Council of Christian Edu- 
ation. He is a member of the plenary body 
f the International Council of Religious 
‘ducation as a delegate from the Pennsyl- 
ania State Council, and is on a special 
ommittee which is planning for a new lay- 
1en’s movement through the International 
council. 

Dr. F. L. Gress, Director of Christian 
‘ducation for the Allegheny Council, has 
yritten: “Mr. Cole is excelled by no other 
vyman in the field of Christian education, 
yhen his leadership, influence and generosity 
re taken into account.” 


CTU Celebrates 
iamond Jubilee 


EVANSTON, Ill—The National Woman’s 
hristian Temperance Union, founded in 
74, is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee in 
49. A Diamond Jubilee Convention is to be 
eld in Philadelphia August 16-24. 

Miss EvizaApetH A, Smart has taken the 
ace of Miss Lrry Grace MarHEsoN as Na- 
nal Corresponding Secretary of the W.C. 
U. The president is Mrs. D. LetcH Cotyin. 
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Important Documents to Be Voted 


at Council Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO, Ill—Several papers of un- 
usual importance will be before the Annual 
Meeting of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, February 6-12, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Decisions on these had not been 
reached by the time this issue was put into 
print, but will be reported in the next issue. 

A statement of policy on weekday re- 
ligious education, to be presented, has been 
in preparation since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the McCollum-Champaign case last 
March. It is expected to set the pattern for 
Protestant thinking in this field. Also the 
Council’s Committee on Religion and Pub- 
lic Education, of which Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale Divinity School is chairman, 
will make its first report. 


Preparation of lesson outlines for Sunday 
church schools, youth societies, weekday and 
vacation church schools and camps and con- 
ferences, is an important phase of the Coun- 
cil’s work. Many of these, as well as the 
1951 outlines and home daily Bible read- 
ings for the Uniform Lessons will be re- 
viewed at the meeting. Manuals and bulle- 


Appointed to Methodist 
Children’s Staff 


NASHVILLE, Tenn——Miss Marcie Mc- 
Carty, a native of Marlinton, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of Christian Education of Chil- 
dren, Board of Education, of The Methodist 
Church. Miss McCarty, who has been doing 
field work for the Division of the Local 
Church, formerly served as director of chil- 
dren’s work in the Holston Conference. She 
holds degrees from Emory and Henry College 
and from Northwestern University. 


Beginning Teacher Series 
Copies for Sale 


THE WHOLE SET of Journals containing 
Mrs. Anna Laura Gebhard’s popular articles 
on “The Beginning Teacher” are now avail- 
able at reduced cost. These started in Sep- 
tember 1947 and continued throughout the 
volume year. If purchased singly, these eleven 
Journals would cost $2.45, but for distribu- 
tion to teachers they are now being offered 
at the remarkably low price of $1.00 for 
eleven issues. 

There are many other materials in these 
issues of continuing interest and value, in- 
cluding special plays and programs. Place 
orders for extra sets while they are still 
available! 

Order from the International Journal of 
Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


tins for the National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion, ecumenical education, camps and con- 
ferences, youth work, children’s work and 
vacation religious education will be reviewed. 

Most proposals originate in the Council’s 
many committees, where the suggestions are 
thoroughly reviewed. After committee ap- 
proval, proposals are referred to the Com- 
mission on Educational Program, of which 
Dr. Harry THomAs Stock, Congregational 
Christian educational executive, is chairman. 
The Commission reviews and coordinates all 
educational work of the Council. Plans involv- 
ing finance and personnel are reviewed by 
the Board of Trustees. The proposals are 
then voted on by The Council, the 387 per- 
son governing body of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. Materials are 
soon afterward released for publication and 
for use by member agencies of the Council. 


Council 
Happenings 


KIRKWOOD, Mo.—The Missouri Coun- 
cil of Churches in January held twelve area 
conferences for officers and committee mem- 
bers of county, district and community 
councils. 


THe Rev. CHartes A. McEowen was re- 
cently called to the position of Director of 
Young People’s Work of the Missouri Coun- 
cil. He will live in Springfield. 

The state council has chosen as the theme 
for its convention to be held at Moberly, 
Missouri, March 15-17, “God’s Design for 
Missouri,” according to Mr. H. W. Becker, 
General Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—At the Ninth 
Annual Convocation of the Oklahoma Coun- 
cil of Churches in December, Mrs. Roy C. 
Hise resigned as Executive Secretary, ter- 
minating her office on December 31. THE 
Rev. J. T. Morrow, Executive Secretary of 
the Tulsa Council, and Mrs. Vena WEHL, 
acting Executive Secretary of the Oklahoma 
City Council of Churches, were named as 
temporary executives of the state Council. 
Dr. Harotp F. Humpert, professor of his- 
tory at Phillips University, Enid, was elected 
president, and Mrs. Hise as Recording Sec- 
retary. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla—THe Rev. Wr- 
LIAM R. STEVENSON has been appointed part- 
time executive secretary of the Florida Coun- 
cil of Churches. Mr. Stevenson is minister of 
the Union Church (Congregational) in Jack- 
sonville. 


TOPEKA, Kan.—The Topeka Council of 
Churches has recently launched a new radio 
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program known as the “Children’s Hour.” 
Miss Suzette CARPENTER, a member of High- 
land Park Methodist Church, is planning and 
directing the program. “Children’s Hour” 
will feature children’s choirs of various 
churches, religious stories and well known 
hymns. The Council will develop a children’s 
radio club, which children may join by writ- 
ing to the station requesting to be enrolled. 
The child so requesting will receive an attrac- 
tive membership card listing rules of the 
club. This is an attempt to reach many of the 
children in Topeka who are not enrolled in 
any Sunday school. Time is being made avail- 
able by radio station WRE. The Rev. Har- 
oLp C. BrapsHAW is Executive Secretary of 
the Topeka Council. 


AKRON, Ohio—The Council of Churches 
of Akron and Summit County have organ- 
ized a Sunday School Superintendents’ Fel- 
lowship, according to the Rev. ALBERT B. 
DenTON, Executive Secretary. Several meet- 
ings will be held during the course of the 
year for fellowship and exchange of ideas. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Sixty Christian lay- 
men in Louisville were given a jury summons 
Thursday night, December 16. They were 
called to hear the sentencing of William 
South, a 20-year old man with a record of 49 
arrests for auto thefts. The trial, based on 
actual facts, was presented by the Criminal 
Court Committee of the Louisville Council of 
Churches at a meeting of the Highland Meth- 
odist Church Men’s Club. 

Following the trial, ATTORNEY CHARLES 
Ketter, a Presbyterian layman, led a panel 
discussion. The object of the program was to 
show the value of probation and to enlist 
qualified Christian men as probation coun- 
selors for Criminal Court. 

The Louisville Council of Churches has de- 
veloped a Children’s Workers Council. Meet- 
ings of the formal group are held three or 
four times a year. Meetings are open for all 
workers with children in the churches of 
Louisville and surrounding area. The next 
session is scheduled for March 7 on Prepara- 
tions for a Teacher. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the Louisville Council of Churches is 
the Rey. JoHn W. MEtoy. 


Episcopal Weekday 
Teacher Slain 


DAYTON, Ohio—Miss Exeanor E. Grr- 
FORD, a teacher in the weekday schools of 
religious education of Athens County, Ohio, 
was found slain on January 6. She had been 
beaten to death by an assailant, since cap- 
tured, in her church-owned cottage near 
Athens. Her automobile and other effects had 
been stolen. 

Miss Gifford was a missionary of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio. She was a native of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, where some years ago she 
conducted a youth page in a local news- 
paper. She then went into social service 
work and church youth work. During the 
depression of the 1930’s she was a county 
relief investigator. Her work as a weekday 
teacher in the public schools brought her 
into the interdenominational fellowship and 
she was an active member of the Weekday 
Religious Education Section of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
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She served as its 


secretary during 1944 and 
1945. : 


“Greatest Story”’ 
Recordings Made 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In response to re- 
quests from Sunday schools, church groups, 
hospitals, schools and civic clubs, recordings 
have been made of the network radio pro- 
gram, “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” These 
are offered in albums of two full programs 
each, for less than five dollars an album. This 
moderate price has been made possibe be- 
cause the staff and cast have waived the extra 
compensation normally given when a program 
is recorded. Recordings may be obtained 
through the Recording Division, American 
Broadcasting Company, Radio City, New 
York. 

This dramatic weekly program, based on, 
the life and teachings of Jesus, is beamed to 
fifty-eight countries all over the world. It has 
been translated into a number of foreign 
languages, to be heard in some of. the coun- 
tries in their own tongue. Also the recordings 
are being used -extensively by foreign mis- 
sionaries. . 


Easter. 


cents a dozen. 


Resurrection Story Coler 
Book. The resurrection story 
in original sketch. Outline 
pictures for crayon and water 
color. Below each drawing 
is verse which it 
pictures, includes 
an attractive blue 
pictorial cover and 
comes in illus- 
trated envelope 
15 cents. 

Easter Box 
Assortment. Ten 
lovely folders with 


Individual Easter Greeting Folders. 


texts. 5cents each; 50 cents a dozen. 
Easter Souvenir Crosses. 


fiat for mimeographing. $1.75 a 100. 


offers the latest in Easter Supplies 
RESURRECTION MORN 


AN EASTER STORY FOR 
THE FLANNELBOARD... 


Easter Button. No. 835. White 
calla lilies, green leaves and ferns 
clustering around the foot of the 
cross. The design captures the 
Easter spirit and is an appropri- 
ate souvenir. 25 cents a dozen. 


Easter Lily Bangle. To be 
used as a souvenir tag for 
Printed in pastel 
shades, has pin attachment, 
stamped in two colors. 30 


appropriate sentiment and scripture text. 55 cents. 


2 s 4 In_ soft 
colors with appropriate sentiments and scripture 


Assorted designs of 
Easter flowers. Each cross has an Easter greeting 
and an appropriate Bible text. 20 cents a dozen. 


Easter Bulletin. No. 944. Lithographed in soft, deli- 
cate colors. Appropriate resurrection scene of Christ 
and the open tomb. Size 813 x 11 inches. Furnished 
‘ No. 1470. Significant folder in soft colors depicting 

cross and lily with folded hands on open Bible. 84x11 
inches. Furnished flat for mimeographing. $1.75 a 100. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC. 


International Journal of Religious Ed 


How Long Have 
You Subscribed? 


The International Journal is celebrating 
its 25th anniversary with the September 1949 
issue. The Editors are anxious to know about 
persons who have subscribed to the Journal 
for twenty or more years, and particularly 
those who were “founding subscribers.” 
These names will probably be listed in the 
September number. If you are one of the 
older subscribers, please let the Journal of- 
fice know. } 


WANTE 


DIRECTOR OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Before September 1, 1949, 
by large, growing church 
First Methodist Church, Springfield, Ill. 


put GOWNS 
ab pa ine age tems ov 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


Resurrection Morn. A new Flannel- 
graph interpretation of the Easter st 
presenting Christ as the answer to 
of life’s problems. $1.00. 
Easter Offering Envelopes. No. 975. 
Same design as Bulletin No. 944. Size, 
24x 414 inches. 70 cents a 100. 
Easter Letterhead. No. 1540. Litho- 
graphed in soft beautiful colors, depict- 
ing lilies and the resurrected Christ. Used 
by pastors and organizations for Easter 
greetings. Size 8¢x11 inches. $1.75 a 100. 
Easter Envelopes. No. 1541. Size 4x9 
inches. Matches letterhead No. 1540. 
$2.00 a 100. 
Inspiring Easter Programs. Recita- 
tion books which include, exercises, dia- 
Jogues, pantomines, acrostics, readings, 
tableaux, plays, drills and songs. 35 cents. 
Easter Pageant 
The Story of the Cross. A story with 
nine scenes, thirteen characters and one 
roup besides the regular choir group. 
ime, about one hour. 35 cents. 
Easter Services 
Glorious Easter Day. A dignified 
worship service appropriate for the en- 
‘tire Sunday school. Includes songs for 
special ips as well as the Sunday 
school. Time of the performance about 
45 minutes. 12 cents. 
The Christ At Easter. A program for 
the entire Sunday school. Appropriate to 
Easter worship. Time about one hour. 
12 cents. 
Easter Candlelight Service. Famil- 
iar hymns arranged for pastor, choir 
and people to e part. $2.00 a 100. 


CATALOG 


10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., DEPT. 53 


Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 


mended) for: 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 


*—Outstanding for Family 
j—Outstanding for Adults 


The Accused (Par.) Wendell Corey, 
Robert Cummings, Douglas Dick, Loretta 
Young. Drama. Woman psychology teacher 
‘accidentally—in self defense—kills brash 
student, conceals fact, suffers torment of con- 
science through tense days until persistent 
police work breaks down her guard... . An 
intelligent, adult film,'in which superior act- 
ing, direction and camera work make for 
logic, conviction, absorbing interest. M 


The Adventures of Don Juan (War.) 
Errol] Flynn, Alan Hale, Viveca Lindfors. 
Melodrama. The Spanish adventurer desists 
from accustomed brand of romance to lead a 
palace plot against evil prime minister bent 
on influencing weak king to wage ruinous 
war. . . . Elaborate technicolored settings set 
stage for typical acrobatic sword bouts, 
chases, pageants. Swashbuckling escapist fare 
on a grand and gory scale. M, 


Blood on the Moon (RKO) Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Walter Brennan, Robert Mitchum, 
Robert Preston. Melodrama. Wandering 
cowhand consents to aid old friend in what 
seems to be honest effort to lead homesteaders 
in drive to protect grazing rights. When he 
discovers that everyone but the friend is being 
doublecrossed, he changes sides, and bloody 
clashes ensue. . .. Complicated plot and char- 
acterizations render this suitable for more 
adult audience than that which usually wel- 
comes westerns. Directed and photographed 
for effective suspense. Marred by prolonged 
brutal fight scenes whose savagery is un- 
called for. An adult western, violent, elo- 
quent, frequently brutal. M,Y 


The Boy with Green Hair (RKO) Pat 
O’Brien, Dean Stockwell. Drama designed as 
an anti-war, anti-prejudice parable on behalf 

f the victims of the last conflict. Orphan 
pyorries over talk of another war, even after 
the has found security with kindly old Irish 
twidower, identifies himself with war waifs. 
‘One day he wakes up with green hair and, 
being “different,” gains a new worry—intoler- 
nce. The chance that he might be conspic- 
jious enough to make people listen to sermons 
on the two themes is lost when public 
oressure forces a trip to the barber, but he 
still hopes someday to make his ideas heard. 

. . Preachments so vague and watered 
lown that their force and validity are dissi- 
ated—but if even some few get the idea the 
effort won’t be lost. “Message” aside, this 
s a warm, appealing film, particularly in its 
dicture of the relations between frightened 
vouth and protective age. And its earnest 
ntent is commendable. a¥. 


The Countess of Monte Cristo (Univ.) 
Sonja Henie, Michael Kirby, Olga San Juan. 
Zomedy with skating (solo and ensemble) 
equences inserted in story about two 
Yorwegian waitresses who pose as “nobility” 
o obtain entry into exclusive winter resort, 


suffer through a background story inane, un- 
ethical, amateurishly done. ‘ 

The Dark Past (Col.) Lee J. Cobb, Wil- 
liam Holden. Melodrama. Young killer, just 
escaped from prison, takes temporary refuge 
with his pals in lakeside cottage, where they 
hold the weekend occupants at gunpoint. But 
the owner, a psychology professor, refuses to 
be cowed, by the time the film is over has 
brought to light the killer’s insane fears, re- 
vealed the source of his nightmare compul- 
sions, insured his final submission to the law. 
...A taut, intelligent handling of a difficult 


psychological theme, done without the sen- 
timentality often found in such treatments. 
Expert camera work partially overcomes limi- 
tations of what is almost one-set action. M 


He Walked by Night (Eagle Lion) 
Richard Basehart, Scott Brady. Melodrama. 
Hunting down by Los Angeles police of a 
viciously inhuman, resourceful criminal. . . . 
Documentary-like, with no frills, or extrane- 
ous comic or romantic elements. Tense, 
tough, convincing, at times savage, always 
suspenseful. 


Jungle Jim (Col.) Virginia Grey, Johnny 
Weismuller. Melodrama about the jungle- 
wise guide who escorts expedition on search 
for fabled temple, in battle with “devil doc- 


nare wealthy husbands. . . . The skating is 
pectacularly beautiful, but to see it you must 
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NEW faster 


The thrilling story of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion enacted entirely by beautiful hand- 
made, brilliantly colored clay figurines. 
An entirely new and different series of 
slides, photographed in full color, will 
give every Church and Sunday School a 


ca Si 


IDE SET IN FULL COLOR 


carefully planned, ready-to-use Easter 
Worship Service that will be long- 
remembered by children and adults 
alike. Twenty-four scenes and three in- 


spiring Hymnslides with Easter worship 
service guide —only $15.90 complete. 


OTHER CHURCH-CRAFT PLANNED EASTER SERVICES 


Lhe Caster Hlory 


From the Crucifixion, through Easter morning, Christ’s 


first appearances, and ending with His ascension, this full-length story of Easter hope is por- 
trayed by living characters in authentic Biblical settings. Thirty-four scenes photographed 
in natural color and four hymnslides, $22.30 complete with Program Guide. 


Easter In Lhe Hoty Land An exceptionally different series of 


natural color slides, photographed “on location” during Church-Craft’s recent Palestine 
Expedition, combined into an unusual Easter worship service. Twenty-seven interesting 
and beautiful scenes of the locales hallowed by events of the Easter Story and three Hymn- 


slides — $17.70. complete with Program Guide. 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 


Ask him or write us for a free colorful folder 
describing these sets as well as other Church- 
Craft Easter sets — available for as little as 


$4.80 complete. 


CHURCH-CRAFT T 
Pictures 


3312 Lindell Blvd, + St, Louis 3, Mo. 
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MB Easter Hymnstrips 


in Full Color 


“The Old Rugged Cross”’ 
“Christ, the Lord, 


23 


Write for free illus 


Is Risen Today” 
Each, $2.00 


subjects now ovailable—black 
ond white and color 


trated 
catalog 


order from your 
visual aids dealer 


P.O. 


UNITED. CHURCK 


‘THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORO IN 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STELC BULLETINS. 

WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Box 1821 — St. Louis, Mo. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards Dignified, retined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
trom Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


tor” guards saves it and the treasure... . 
As utterly fantastic and infantile as might 
be expected from the fact that it is based 
on a “comic strip” series. M,Y 


Mexican Hayride (Univ.) Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello. Farce. The stupid funnyman 
framed as usual to take all the bumps of for- 
tune by his clever partner, this time mainly 
in and out of a bullfighting arena in Mexico 
City. .. . Camera tricks and pratfalls in a 
typically frantic Abbott and Costello slap- 


stick riot. M.Y,C 


Paisan (Italian film; in English and 
Italian; with titles when necessary). Drama. 
A series of isolated events in which partisans 
took part during the progress of American 
troops up the Italian peninsula. Some reveal 
phases of combat, others the degradation of 
civilians and troops in the face of want and 
inactivity, one the consternation in remote 
monastery when the monks discover that of 
the three chaplains who seek refuge there, 
one is a Protestant, the other a Jew... Film 
made by those responsible also for the ex- 
cellent “Open City” was on most “best” lists 
for 1948. Often its action is precipitate, un- 
clear, but always it reveals flashes of insight 
into human nature. Sincere, simple, un- 
adorned, significant. M,Y 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 


He hears man coll for rain 
and gives his life to help 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
A stingy old elf finds gold 
isn't as good as friendship 


Lo 


SOUND: 


Mh 


THE MIGHTY HUNTERS 
Stars are Indian braves chasing 
a bear across the sky 


HOW THE BIRDS GOT 
THEIR COLORS Use a bit 


of rainbow paint on feathers! 


THE BOY 
Story of a pioneer boy who 
became a beloved president 


BIKE BEHAVIOR 


Smart alecs are funny, but 
they are sure to get hurt] 


Colorstrip with record, each set... $7.50 
All 7 sets and carrying case . $52.50 
(Records 78 rpm, 12 inch, vinylite) 


? 


Leonide Massine, Moira Shearer, Anton Wal- 
brook. Ballet, full-length, based on Andersen 
fairy tale about the girl who got her life’s 
wish—a pair of red shoes—only to find that 
once they were on she could not stop dancing. 
It is inserted in a symbolic story of a dancer 
who finds tragically that her real life paral- 
lels the theme of the ballet, that her art must 
dominate her every move. . . . Ballet se-~ 
quence is done with subjective scope impos- | 
sible on stage. For ballet fans, rewarding; ~ 
for others, probably confusing. M,Y 4 
= 7 


The Red Shoes (British) Marius Goring, 
7 


That Wonderful Urge (Fox) Tyrone © 
Power, Gene Tierney. Comedy. Reporter | 
whose stories aré derogatory of spoiled 
heiress, finally meets her, changes his mind, © 
only to have her score an inning by announc- 
ing that they are married. Thereafter it’s 
loath her, love her, until they decide to make 
the rumor a fact. . . . Dubious ethic and ex- © 
asperating people in a concocted, stale plot © 
that grows wearisome long before the end. — 


M,Y 


Three Godfathers (MGM) Petro Ar- 
mendariz, Ward Bond, Harry Carey, Jr., John 
Wayne. Melodrama. Fleeing the law and 
cornered in waterless waste, assorted trio of 
bandits come on abandoned covered wagon. 
They assist lone woman at birth of her baby, I 
after she dies struggle on till only one is left 
to deliver himself and the child up to his 
pursuers. . .. Magnificent scenery and skill — 
of Director John Ford wasted in frequent — 
embarrassingly coy, sentimental situations. — 
Individual sequences have breath of reality, — 
but taken as a whole_film is disappointingly — 
artificial, with frequent use of symbolism of © 
dubious religious significance. M,Y 


Unfaithfully Yours (Univ.) Linda Dar. — 
nell, Rex Harrison, Rudy Vallee. Comedy. — 
Symphony conductor is a genius, but as naive — 
as the next man when rumor leads him mis- 
takenly to suspect his wife’s loyalty: During — 
one concert he dreams—and the screen enacts 
—three methods of revenge. But when later 
he tries to carry one of them out, his fingers 
are all thumbs, and everything blows up in_ | 
slapstick. Usual comic genius of its 
maker, Preston Sturges, is dissipated by | 
prolonged repetition, alternation between — 
farcical and deadpan methods. There are some — 
good stretches of satire, however, and music — 
is rewarding. 


Whiplash (War.) Dane Clark, Jeffery | 
Lynn, Zachary Scott, Alexis Smith. Melo- | 
drama in night club, prize fighting setting. — 
Amateur artist who can also box gets mauled | 
at behest of sadistic crippled promoter be- | 
cause he has taken sudden (and inexplica-— 
ble) interest in promoter’s wife... . Brutal” 
action in a tale from which any normal 
decent motivation is excluded, and the happy 
ending created entirely by the scriptwriters’ 
whim. A shoddy business. M t 


Yellow Sky (Fox) James Barton, Anne 
Baxter, Gregory Peck, Richard Widmark. 
Melodrama. In post-Civil War period, gang 
of veterans rob bank, flee across salt bad- | 
lands, end up, dying of thirst, at ghost min- 
ing site where old prospector and grand- 


SILENT: % daughter guard a hoard of gold. Shall they | 
Colorstrip with manual, each set. .$5.00° 5 take it? Ethics of situation divide them into — 
All 7 sets and file box... .. $35.00 the good and the bad, and they fight it out | 


THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
He had a special spot in the 
sky but he wouldn’t stay put 


DEALERS: Write for free catalog & prices Se 


Cathedral—Films 


1970 Cahuenga Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California 


convincingly pictured; later sequences seem > 
more manufactured. More adult motivation 
than in usual western, and considerable * 
comedy in characterization. Still and all, .| 
tough action fare, with ruthless gunfights in | | 
grim western tradition. MY @ | 
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to the death. . . . The trek across desert isi | 
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Evaluations by the Department of 


Audio-Visual and Radio Education, 


International Council of Religious 


‘Education 


Filmstrips for Training 


Church School Teachers 


‘Learn a Lot and Like It. Produced by 


United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ. 90 frames, black and 
white, cartoon drawings, with two 12” rec- 
ords for 78 rpm. Price, $10.00. May be 
rented for $2.00, or purchased from the 
Christian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri or their 
branch depositories. 

Artist’s drawings are used with a lively 
recorded narration to illustrate several 
methods of stimulating interest in an adult 
class. 


The Use of Visual Method in the Church. 


Produced by The Missions Council of the 
Congregational-Christian Church, 92 
frames, color, with two 12” records for 78 
rpm. Price, $15.00. May be rented from 
some visual aids libraries or purchased 
from Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts or branches. 

Colored art cartoons in which “Johnny 
Visual Method” pokes fun at poor users 
and commends those who use him wisely. 
Warnings are given, and good suggestions 
are made for using the many visual aids 
especially in church schools. 


eaching Juniors. Produced by the Gen- 


eral Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. 58 frames, black and white, with 
manual. Price, $2.00. May be purchased 
from Religious Film Association, 347 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, New York, or 
from the Methodist Publishing Houses and 
other denominational publishing houses. 

An excellent filmstrip dealing with five 
phases of teaching work with juniors: 
What are juniors like? What is meant by 
teaching? What background preparation 
is needed by a teacher of juniors? How 
does a teacher get juniors? How does a 
teacher get juniors interested and at work 
in a new unit? Some effective ways of 
teaching. How shall -a teacher of juniors 
evaluate his own work? 

The filmstrip may be used in sections. 
A good study manual accompanies it. 


Che Visiting Teacher. Produced by Con- 


cordia Publishing House (Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio). 64 
frames, black and white, cartoon drawings. 
Price, $2.50 from Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. 

Only one or two frames clearly show 
Concordia Publishing House literature; 
otherwise this filmstrip is highly recom- 
mended to all churches for a study of the 
absentee problem in a church school with 
the emphasis upon personal visitation by the 
teacher. The “how” and “why” of a 
church school teacher’s visitation and fol- 
low-up procedures are clearly explained. 
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Films for Church Use 


Children Learn by Doing. Produced by 
Children’s Division, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 54 frames, black and white, with 
leader’s manual. Price, $3.50 from Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Presby- 
terian Church U.S., 8 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 

Suggestive plans are shown for guiding 
the experiences of a group of primary chil- 
dren in a unit dealing with the customs of 
Old Testament times. Photographs of the 
actual learning experiences of the children 
and good suggestive general teaching re- 
quirements are presented. 

When We Go to Church. Produced by 
Abbie B. Greenwald and N. Eugene Kirch- 
ner. Distributed by Church Screen Pro- 
ductions, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 40 frames, 
black and white, with manual and teach- 
er’s guide. Price, $3.00. Purchase from 
denominational publishing houses or So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Through illustrated experiences of a 
five-year old boy in a kindergarten class 
of 50 pupils during an extended two-hour 
session, correlated activities suggested. 
Some adult-made art work appears in the 
photography for illustrative purposes and 
thus does not represent entirely children’s 
projects. However, the filmstrip is sugges- 
tive for kindergarten teachers. 

My Teacher Went to Lab School. Pro- 
duced by Altha Coleman and Mabel Frazer. 
Distributed by Church Screen Productions, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 44 frames, black 
and white, with reading script. Price, 
$3.00. Purchase from denominational pub- 
lishing houses or Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. Sponsored by the Commission on 
Christian Education of the St. Louis Met- 
ropolitan Church Federation. 

The experiences of a primary teacher in 
a laboratory training school. As a student 
teacher she has opportunity to observe, 
participate, and study methods during an 
actual vacation church school session. 


Sound Film on 
Life of Jesus 


Christ the King 


Distributed through Gerald C. Barry, 19- 
38 79th St., Jackson Heights, New York. 
16mm, black and white, sound, 8 reels 85 
minutes. Distribution and rental not yet 
established. 

The backgrounds are accurate and the 
costuming is also accurate. The acting is 
exceedingly good although from time to time 
there are exaggerations. For instance, Judas 
is portrayed as a miser and walks always in 
a stooped position even though apparently he 
is a young man. As in the instance of Bar- 
rabas, one gets the impression that he is 
really a bad man with very little in the way 
of mental capacity. This may have been true 
but the portrayal is greatly in contrast to 
the other characters, even those in the mob 
scenes. 


The portrayal of Jesus is always in a 
slower motion than the other characters and 
in terms of a Catholic interpretation. There 
is the constant clasping of hands and look- 
ing up towards the sky. There is the frequent 


‘close-up of Jesus with the ethereal lights of 


heaven coming down to rest upon him. 

The narration is for the most part good. 
From time to time, however, the narrator 
seeks to moralize as he goes on with the 
story. The musical background is good and 
fitting the narration. 


The picture is developed in two sections. 
The first half of the picture deals with the 
activities of Jesus through the Last Supper. 
The second half of the picture opens with 
the experience in the Garden of Gethsemane 
and continues through the crucifixion. The 
first part of the picture has many possible 
uses for worship and inspiration or instruc- 
tion and for the stimulation of discussion. 
The last half of the picture would need to 
be used with exceedingly great care. Ob- 
viously it could not be recommended for 
those under twenty-five years of age and 
should be shown only in small and selected 
groups. The trial and the crucifixion are 
dealt with in a very realistic manner, almost 
to the point of becoming gruesome with the 
dwelling on detail of cruelty and sadism of 
those who put Jesus to death. 


Evaluation: The entire film needs to be 
edited to approximately half its length, with 
the experience of the crucifixion being done 
more by suggestion. .If possible much of the 
distinctly Catholic flavor should be edited 
out, so that it would be of possible use in 
Protestant churches. 


Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymunals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 
satile projectors. Write Dept. P154, 


American © Optical 
MPANY 
Scientific sr aeueene Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Manufacturers of the SPENCER Scientific Instruments 
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Editorials 


Are Conventions 
Coming Back? 


ONCE UPON A TIME a journeying 
horseman carried a costly treasure in 
his saddlebag. Because he had to travel 
far and ride hard, one horse after an- 
other weakened and faltered beneath 
him as the cost of effort took its toll. 
Each time the traveller chose a younger 
mount and pressed on; for the treasure 
must go forward. Finally it was youth 
that bore it to the goal of its costly 
journey. 

All of which is but an inadequate 
parable of the way in which spiritual 
movements and moral ideals make 
their journey across the centuries: they 
ride as far as they can in the hearts 
of old-older-and-very-old people until 
the steps falter and the pace slows; 
then they leap to the back of some 
young colt just trying out his limbs 
and his mind in the pasture by the high- 
way—and are off on another stretch. 

Is that the way with the conventions 
—religious and otherwise—that we 
have had through the years? The older 
people have often argued that they be 
given up, that their day is over, and 
that they never did much good any- 
way. We reasoned thus, perhaps, be- 
cause our joints were getting arthritic 
and our hearts had to labor on the 
hills; while all the while we forgot 
the young people in the galleries— 
admitted only as observers—whose 
hearts were being strangely stirred as 
they felt the presence of a new treasure 
that they could not name. As a long- 
life state secretary put it, “I got my 
start while a young business man when 
I was sent as a delegate to the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday School Convention 
long ago. Something happened to me, 
and | have never been the same since.” 
Then “something” that happened was 
the coming of a treasure that this man 
has cherished much and carried far. 

At Amsterdam last summer this same 
process went on. The First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches 
contained a very high percentage of 
people well along in years. That was 
not only inevitable but a good and 
wise thing. For it is in wise though 
aging hearts holding the gathered wis- 
dom of the past that the treasure is 
carried forward. In Barth and in Mott, 
in the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
in Niebuhr these gifts were borne. But 
it is not likely that many, or any, of 
this group were shaken and remade 
to the depth and core of their beings 
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at Amsterdam. The souls there remade 
—not many if history is to be repeated 
—were in all likelihood among the 
younger persons on the floor as mem- 
bers and on the outside as “observers.” 

Are conventions coming back? Yes; 
sometimes in the older forms but more 
often in new. This very month plans 
are being laid for the 400,000 to 500,- 
000 youths who next summer will 
gather in Christian camps and con- 
ferences. Let us not worry about the 
names by which gatherings-together 
of many kinds are called. The essential 
thing in them is the impact upon a 
growing life of numbers of persons in 
one place in one accord with the partly 
formed ideals of that life. Then it is 
that some of God’s treasures of the 
ages change their saddlebags. 


At the Heart of All 
True Teaching 


B roruer A and Brother B sat side by 
side at a committee meeting. It was a 
Christian education committee and, as 
often happens, concerned with organ- 
izing something. While these two did a 
generous share of the talking, B outdis- 
tanced A, largely because the latter be- 
came so absorbed in the former’s line of 
thought that he neglected to develop his 
own. He found that B was about the 
only person present who had a basic 
point of view to which he tied up all 
that he said. His consistency was won- 
derful to behold; while not harping on 
one point, he did stick to one philoso- 
phy. 
His philosophy or point of view 
was this: the agency and those who 
serve it, its officers and staff and com- 
mittees, must start their planning al- 
ways at one point—what is it that the 
persons the agency serves really want? 
What are their needs? How can they 
carry out the purposes that they have 
set themselves? He admitted before he 
got through that if he found those de- 
sires inadequate, from his point of 
view, he would seek to expand them by 
bringing new facts into the minds of the 
constituency and even to create brand 
new desires. But he always began with 
what people already sought and never 
with what someone in the agency itself 
thought would be good things to do. 
To this touchstone he brought one 
problem after another for two hours 
straight. 

When the meeting adjourned Brother 
A sought out Brother B to express his 
admiration for this intelligent and con- 
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_ own time. If laid in a setting of today 


sistent performance. The performer 
said, “I owe all that to Brother C. 
Years ago I took a course from him at 
the University of Such and Such. He 
built his whole course around this _ 
idea. He practiced it himself with us—_ 
nearly always!—and he held us to it. 
I have never forgotten it. And I have 
done some of my best work when I 
held myself to it.” 

Thus the power of a good idea goes” 
on—from heart to heart and from one 
generation to another. And the idea 
that this man put to work one winter 
morning lies very close to the heart 
of all true teaching. 


The Cover Picture 


Toe pramatic PAINTING reproduced — 
on the cover was acquired a few years 
ago by the Worcester, Massachusetts | 
Art Museum. It was painted, probably 
about 1630, by Bernardo Strozzi, of 
Genoa and Venice. It is an excellent ex- _ 
ample of the baroque period of Italian” 
art. It was described and evaluated in a 
bulletin of the Museum, and the com- 
ments made here are largely based on 
that article. é 
In this painting there is strong con- 
trast between the two highly emotional 
figures in the back—Jesus on the far 
right and Matthew at left center—and_ 
the money counters in the front ob- 
livious to the drama going on beside 
them. The characterization of Jesus is 
most unusual, showing him excited, his 
eyes piercing, and his hand pointed 
dramatically to Matthew in a definite 
challenge. Matthew also shows intense” 
feeling, combining reluctance with ea. 
gerness, and surprise with reverence 
and awe. There is evident tension be- 
tween the two, as their eyes meet di 
rectly. The artist seems to have thought 
of this moment of decision as one of 
high emotional significance to both 
Jesus and Matthew. We are sure this 


perhaps the artist is right, though 
conventional, in his insight into Jesus 
feelings as well. 

The excitement and agitation of the 
scene are shown by the eight hands i 
motion and by the highlights which — 
vibrate throughout the picture. A 
usual with Renaissance painters, the 
costumes and models are of the artists” 


they would be quite different. But the 
central situation remains the same, 
whether in Palestine, Italy, or Amer- 
ica: the eternal challenge of Christ te 
individuals to follow him. During this 
Lenten season many persons will b 
facing that decision, and for them too — 
this will be an occasion of high sige 
nificance. 3 
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: 1452 
PAGES 


$7.50 


Thumb-indexed 
$8.25 
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tHE Complete, Concise 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


DWN 


AS 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the com- 
plete one-volume Commentary. 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library of more 


than 1400 pages—five, helpful, fact- 

filled books within a single binding. The 

five titles are: Articles on the Bible as a 

Whole, Articles on the Old Le aston e 


Commentary on the Books of the 
Testament, Articles on the New Testa- 


oer hig -thanks to MINISTERS LIFE 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY and CASUALTY ONION 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 
$35° t $@°° of your illness! How glad we are that my MINISTERS LIFE 
oO and CASUALTY UNION policy has family hospitalization. 
4 We thank God that money is available when needed for 
single , y 


hospital expense.” 


“We missed you and worried about you all through the time 


If you are a full time religious worker, you, 
too, may have hospitalization for your family 
in the MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION. 


New York’s In addition we issue low-cost insurance policies to provide life 
Friendliest Hotel income and protection to the family. Also Health and Accident 
_ Insurance at a saving up to 40% — with or without family hos- 

pitalization. Issuing low-cost insurance for nearly 50 years. Write 
for complete details. 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 


You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the shop- 100R West Franklin Avenue | 
ping district. Low rates make the Prince Mi lis, Mi | 
George New York's most outstanding hotel inneapolis, Minn. 
pales ae cor peokletits Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell me how | can [] Protect my family | 
Single room with bath from.... EB s 4 < Ap an | 
Double ” ey C) Build a Retirement Fund [|] Pay for sickness, accident and hospitalization. 
ISGINID). 2 Shay apn} oto cA O cen ANGI OO GH NE DORE wc) OROIG.e “coc OIL ENT loi ROMS ORO Oe oie crete auc | 
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Planning Your Vacation Church School 


The books listed here are texts for teachers. They afford ample activities for the pupils of the vacation 


church school. Many are intended for a two-weeks session. Those written for longer schools are so 
arranged that one or more units may be selected for the two-weeks school. Each teacher should obtain 
copies well in advance, so as to afford ample time for studying the unit and obtaining the necessary 


materials. 


COURSES FOR KINDERGARTEN 


MY HOME AND FAMILY. By Rosemary K. Roorbach. 
To help the young child to appreciate his home. 10 
sessions, 50¢ 


THE WORLD ABOUT US. By Lucy Bickel. Guides little 
children in experiences with growing things. 10 sessions. 
: 50e 


LET’S GO OUT-OF-DOORS. By Jennie Lou Milton. 
Children are led to associate beauty of nature with God 
through out-of-door experiences. 4 units. 25 sessions. 

$1.50 


COURSES FOR PRIMARIES 


WE GO TO CHURCH. By Carrie Lou Goddard. Bible 
study, worship, dramatization and other experiences to 
help children see the church as a place for working and 
worshipping happily. 10 sessions. 50¢ 


OUR DAILY BREAD. By Lulu Doyle Baird. To help 
primaries associate God with the provision of our food. 
Ideal in many rural communities. 10 sessions. 50¢ 


OUT OF DOORS IN PALESTINE. By Lina A. Raus- 
chenberg. Introduces children to biblical materials to 
familiarize them with customs and life of children in 
Bible lands and times. 10 sessions. 50¢ 


FRICNDS AT HOME AND IN THE COMMUNITY. 
By Luis B Eddy. Aids children to contribute to active 
good Wits and friendly living in church and community. 
10 sessions. 30¢ 


COURSES FOR JUNIORS 


PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN JESUS’ DAY. By Ada M. 
Smith. A ten-session unit to acquaint juniors with some 
of the types of people who lived in Palestine: their 
home life, industries, different viewpoints. Suggested 
activities. 50e 


PRAISE YE THE LORD. By Ida Binger Hubbard. 
ken sessions planned to give juniors an appreciation 
of some of the Psalms in meaningful worship. 50¢ 


DISCOVERING THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Lola Hazelwood. Three units: 1. “We visit Palestine.” 
(15 sessions). 2. “Ancient neighbors of Palestine.” (5 
sessions) . 3. “The Early Missionary Lands.” (5 sessions). : 


FRIENDS AT WORK. By Elsie Ball. Four units on 
Christian fellowship: 1. “Friends in the Community.” 
(10 sessions). 2. “Friends in Far Lands Working To- 
gether.” (5 sessions); 3. “My Neighbors, Who Are 
They?” (5 sessions). 4. “City and Country Neighbors.” 
(5 sessions) . $2 


COURSES FOR INTERMEDIATES 


EXPLORING THE BIBLE WITH INTERMEDIATES. 
By Lucille Desjardins. A unit of ten sessions for Bible 
study. Definite, simple and complete teacher guidance. 
Suggested investigations, activities, reports, stories, By: 
lets, worship services, picture and hymn studies. 
PUPIL’S BOOK for use with aboye ++ 25¢ 


O, COME LET US WORSHIP. By Elizabeth Stinson. 
A unit of ten sessions to help intermediates learn to 
plan and enter wholeheartedly into worship. Includes | 
hymns, stories, poems and other resource materials. 50¢ 


WE ALL NEED EACH OTHER. By Mary Jenness. Four 
units of five sessions each on our need for each other in 
enjoyment of nature, procuring food, leisure-time in- 
terests and in working for our common welfare. $1.75 


BOYS AND GIRLS LEARNING ABOUT ALCOHOL. 
By Skidmore and Brooks. Practical scientific facts about 
alcohol and how to face the problem. For a long-term 
vacation school but specific suggestions help in adapta- 
tion to ten or more sessions. Worship helps are in- 
cluded. $1.50 


RESOURCE MATERIALS 


THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL. By Ethel Ris- 
tine. An 84-page booklet designed to help local workers 
have a successful vacation school.) Covers many items 
in planning, types and length of School, leadership, 
space and equipment, finances, curriculum, publicity. 
records and reports. Helpful suggestions for enlisting 
and training leaders and aids in selecting teaching ma- 
terials. A large section devoted to the school in session, 
with practical illustrations of the best experiences in 
a vacation school program. 

Each 20¢; six, $1.10; twelve, $2.15 


At Your Bookstore... . ABBINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


